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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_—_>——_ 
HE prospect for the present is warlike,—warlike, we mean, in 
the European sense,—in the sense that an extension of the war 
‘beyond the number of the presentcombatantsis too probable. Servia 
and Turkey have been fighting again, on the 28th and the 30th 
of September, without much result on either side,—each party 
loudly claiming the advantage, and each apparently having won 
ome positions from the other. But the new elements in the 
general situation are that Turkey has refused the English pro- 
posals, while promising even greater reforms of a spontaneous 
kind; that England is said to have withdrawn her pro- 
tection from Servia, for her obstinacy in declining the ex- 
tended armistice,—which does not mean much, even if it is true ; 
and that Russia (before Turkey’s refusal was known) proposed, 
either to Austria alone, or to all the Powers, that Austria should 
ccupy Bosnia, and Russia Bulgaria, to see the reforms which it 
was then expected that Turkey would accept, carried out. Of 
«course, the jealousies are very great, and the rumours come 
thick. It is said that Austria would resist Russia by force of arms, if 
Russia were to act on her own suggestion ; again, that Austria would 
accept that suggestion, but occupy Servia as well as Bosnia, in 
order to hold the balance truer; further, that England has peremp- 
torily rejected Russia’s suggestion, and said that if it be acted on 
without her consent, she should consider only her own interests 
im the matter,—a very safe statement; and lastly, that Russia 
bas moved the Powers to impose a six months’ armistice on 
‘Turkey. 


These last are mere rumours. What is certain is that the 
Mussulman excitement at Constantinople is again very great, and 
that the Sultan and his advisers, unless the fleet is sent up to pro- 
tect them, and to protect the Christians against a rising, may 
‘s00n cease to be their own masters. Popular opinion among the 
Mahommedans is violently opposed to the concessions demanded 
from Turkey, insists that Servia should no longer be left inde- 
pendent, and threatens to hoist the green flag, and proclaim a 
teligious war,—which, whether successful or unsuccessful, would 
wreak terrible vengeance on the Infidels. It will probably take the 
application of both naval and military power to enforce on the 
Mahommedans of Turkey the mildest of the concessions on which 
public opinion in Europe insists. 











General Tchernaieff telegraphed to Thursday's Daily News that 
on the evening of October 1 the Servian troops, having taken 
from the enemy a position which they had abandoned on the pre- 
vious night, found there the bodies of Servian wounded who had 
been taken prisoners ‘ pinned to the earth by hedge-stakes, the 
hands stretched out, the feet and parts of the body burnt and 
charred, the toes cut off, the stomachs disembowelled, and the 
faces distorted by the agony of the tortures. The finding of 
Turkish bodies of soldiers among the corpses proved that these 
atrocities were the exploits of soldiers belonging to the regular 
army. The truth of this diabolical fact is guaranteed by the 
word of honour of Colonel Preradovitch, Captain Tikchanoff, 
and other witnesses.” Whereupon the Pall Mall reads General 








not to convince its judgment. Would it not be fairer to say 
that what General Tchernaieff wants, is to prevent the English 
conviction of the incompetence of the Turks to act like a decent 
and civilised power from dying away, till it has impressed itself 
adequately on our Government?—which it has certainly not done 
yet, and which the Pall Mall makes it its earnest endeavour that 
it never shall do. 


Lord Carnarvon in his educational address at Derby on Monday 
spoke with the eloquence of true passion of the Bulgarian atrocities, 
and of the duty which these outbursts of savagery impose on the 
Powers which have to deal with the Eastern Question. He ex- 
pressed his ‘utter horror and detestation of the abominations 
of which we had lately heard so much.” ‘No one who had read 
the terrible report of Mr. Baring could have read it unmoved 
The horrors [detailed in it] were horrors which turned 
men’s blood to flame, and such as made it hard for them to view 
these things calmly and dispassionately, as they ought to do.” 
The difficulty was aggravated by the fact that we had ‘‘ Turkey 
half dead and the Christians States but half alive.” The situation 
was 80 bad as to call to mind the saying of the old Romans that it 
was hardly possible to bear either the evils or the remedies. Lord 
Carnarvon wisely recognised the necessity of securing the amplest 
guarantees that these horrors should not recur, but he asked 
patience for the Government, and ‘a fair and liberal construction 
not only for their words, but for their intentions.” We can only say 
that if either the Prime Minister or the Foreign Minister had spoken 
after the fashion of Lord Carnarvon, there would be no need to ask 
for patience, or for a liberal construction of either words or 
intentions. Were Lord Carnarvon at the Foreign Office, the whole 
nation would be content. It is the people’s careful construction 
of the deliberately uttered words of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Derby, which makes them so justly impatient of their words, and 
so profoundly distrustful of the intentions which dictated them. 


There is no sign yet of an Autumn Session. Mr. Lowe urged, 
in a letter to the Times of this day week, that on Lord Beaconsfield’s 
own showing the country is entirely opposed to the policy of the 
Government; and that Lord Beaconsfield regards the men whose 
opinion coincides with the country as ‘ worse than the authors of 
the Bulgarian atrocities.” It was, therefore, he said, a mera 
accident that the Government is in a position to thwart the dearest 
wishes of the country, and it would be base to submit ‘‘ to be 
deprived by mere chicane of those rights of self-government which 
we have, it would seem, wrung from powerful Kings, but cannot 
wrest from Ministers, the creatures of our own creation.” The 
truth is that England is only a constitutional country during 
the Session of Parliament. Our constitutional day, like the 
Arctic day, lasts long when it comes ; but so does our constitu- 
tional night. 


The reply to our observations on the meek astonishment with 
which Lord Beaconsfield’s insulting speech at Aylesbury waa 
at first received by the country, has been very gratifying. 
Meeting after meeting has now taken up that speech, and 
denounced it after a fashion worthy of the English people. 
On Thursday night, for example, a very enthusiastic and crowded 
meeting was held at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, to hear Mr. 
Holmes and Mr. Fawcett, and the cheers which greeted Mr, 
Fawcett’s invective against Lord Beaconsfield’s speech were all 
that could be wished. Mr. Fawcett called Lord Beaconsfield’s 
description of Mr. Gladstone as one who had pursued a course 
worse than that of the perpetrators of the atrocities, a gross 
slander, and said, amidst loud and continued cheering, 
that “‘when such an one as Mr. Gladstone was vilified and 
slandered, it was open to him and to them all to tell the slan- 
derer, whether he was a Prime Minister or not, that he was pur- 
suing a course unworthy of a man of honour.” We knew and 
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said at the time that the ultimate effect of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
speech would be to concentrate, harden, and vivify the anti- 
Turkish spirit of the country, in opposition to Lord Beaconsfield. 
Still the momentary effect of it was, we think, to stun the 
country ; and had the feeling of the country been less deep and 
genuine than it was, Lord Beaconsfield might have found his 
speech a very effective hit for its purpose. 


On Monday Mr. Bright made a great speech at Manchester, 
in the dining-room of the Manchester Reform Club-house, on the 
present crisis, a great part of which was devoted to areview and vin- 
dication of his old policy of opposition to the policy of the Crimean 
war, two-and-twenty years ago. This part of his speech we have 
criticised sufficiently elsewhere. For the rest, Mr. Bright evidently 
hankered after laissez-faire even in the situation as itis now. He 
suggested that, for one course, “‘ we might tear the Treaty of 1856 
into a thousand pieces,” and say ‘‘ we were fools ;” and ‘‘in that 
case we might leave Turkey to her fate,”—which would mean, we 
presume, leaving not only Turkey, but the Christian provinces of 
Turkey, to their fate. But if a laissez-faire policy were impossible, 
there must be a complete change of front in our attitude towards 
Turkey, and this there was no chance of getting from Lord 
Beaconsfield. The Prime Minister had always treated the stories 
of Turkish cruelty with levity, and had never expressed more 
sorrow than he would have expressed if he had heard that there 
had been a ‘*sudden massacre of those multitudes of dogs which 
prowl about the streets of Constantinople.” We needed a total 
change of policy,—to dissolve partnership with an insolvent Power 
‘¢which curses every land that is subject to it;” and we must 
get either from Parliament or from the constituencies a deliberate 
vote on the principle of that new policy,—which vote would cer- 
tainly declare for justice to Christian and Moslem alike, and for 
leaving the Ottoman Power to the fate which Providence has 
decreed to ‘‘ corruption, tyranny, and wrong.” 


On Monday also, Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the city of Glasgow, and in express- 
ing his thanks, he made some remarks on the effect of the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act in improving the health and the morality 
of the people. He added that the working-men had in their 
own hands a very much greater power of improving the char- 
acter of their class than any statute could give them, by the 
formation of a public opinion hostile to drunkenness and im- 
morality. If men would but break off their friendship with those 
who are guilty of immorality and drunkenness, drunkenness 
would soon be as rare as it has been in the middle-class since 
opinion became unfavourable to drunkards. That is very good 
advice, if it applies only to ordinary and superficial friendships,— 
friendly acquaintanceships. But Mr. Cross hardly means, we 
presume, that there are not plenty of ties so intimate, that it 
would be altogether unworthy, and even base, to throw a friend 
off, even for shortcomings of character such as he referred to. It 
may be well for society to brand and ignore, where it would be mean 
and contemptible for a warm friend of old standing even to keep 
the culprit at a distance. It is not merely the ‘ disgrace with 
fortune and men’s eyes,” but still more the knowledge that the 
disgrace has been deserved, which tests true friendship. As the 
sister who throws off the brother for his vices is not a sister 
worthy of the name, so a friend who repulses an old and intimate 
comrade for the weakness which makes the need of friendship 
greater, is not one on whom it is well to lean. 





Mr. Slade, the medium, was summoned before Mr. Flowers, at 
Bow Street, on Monday, “for unlawfully using certain subtle 
craft and devices, to deceive and impose upon certain of her 
Majesty’s subjects ;” and Mr. Slade and his manager, Mr. Simmons, 
were also summoned on asecond charge, ‘‘ for conspiring and com- 
bining together” to deceive the same persons, and to defraud them 
of their money. The summons was issued on the demand ot 
Mr. Ray Lankester and Dr. Donkin. The whole day was 
occupied in hearing Professor Lankester’s evidence, his cross- 
examination by the defendant’s solicitor, Mr. Munton, being 
only just commenced, after which the hearing was adjourned 
to next Tuesday. Professor Lankester’s evidence was given with 
great precision, and was to the effect that having detected Mr. 
Slade, as he believed, in writing secretly the messages which it 
is asserted that ‘the spirits” write with a crumb of slate-pencil, 
and then leading his visitor to suppose that they are written while 
he (the visitor) himself holds the slate close to the table,—which 
he effects by so making the sound of writing that it appears to 
come from the slate, whereas in reality it comes from another 











the trick, and actually succeeded in snatching away from “the 
medium” a slate, then asserted to be clean, which really had : 
secretly-written message uponit. So faras the cross-examination 
had gone on Monday, it did not appear to have in the least shaken 
the evidence given by Professor Lankester. 





A meeting of the Egyptian Bondholders was summoned on 
Tuesday last to the City Terminus Hotel, to receive from Mr 
Goschen an account of his exertions in their behalf, and to decide 
whether they would continue their confidence inhim. Of courge 
there could be no doubt entertained of the answer they would 
return on the latter point. They must regard themselves as ex. 
ceedingly fortunate to have induced one so competent, so infin. 
ential, and so above all suspicion to take charge of their interestg- 
and accordingly, like sensible men, they entrusted the business 
entirely to Mr. Goschen, and requested him to visit Egypt on 
their behalf. From the statement which Mr. Goschen made, it 
appears that the consolidation decree has not been cancelled, ag 
was stated a couple of weeks ago. No change, in fact, has yet 
been made by the Government, nor does Mr. Goschen think that 
anything effectual could have been done until the competence of 
the International tribunals has been authoritatively declared, 
That is now in a fair way of being done. In the meantime, Mr, 
Goschen seems to have come to an understanding with the French 
Bondholders, and he has gone out to Egypt on the invitation of 
the Khedive himself. Mr. Goschen does not appear to be very 
sanguine, and he would be unfit for his work if he were sanguine, 
Our own fear is that he may suffer, though he would suffer un- 
justly, from associating his name with a task in which he has no 
power to command success. After all, everything must depend 
on the integrity of a ruler who probably does not share our notions 
of commercial morality, and who, even if he does, has not been 
trained in at all a good school for helping him to do right under 
a great temptation to do wrong. 


The first election in the new State of Colorado was held on 
Tuesday, and has resulted in a complete victory for the Repub- 
lican party. They have returned their candidate for the Governor- 
ship, the single Member of Congress allotted to the State, and 
also a majority of both Houses of the State Legislature. The 
importance of this victory does not lie so much in the fact that 
at the last Territorial election the Democrats were successful, 
though the change, taken in connection with the Republican 
victories in New England, would seem to show that the Demo- 
cratic reaction in the North and West has spent itself. The real 
significance of the election is that the Legislature which has just 
been returned has to choose the two Senators who are to repre- 
sent the new State in the United States Senate, and also has to 
select the three Presidential electors who will represent the State 
in the Electoral College. As the majority of the Legislature is 
Republican, that party will return its candidates in both cases. 
But unless the Presidential vote is very close indeed, the Presi- 
dential electors will make little practical difference to the result. 
In the Senate, however, Colorado counts for as much as New 
York, and the acquisition of two seats is really an important gain. 


The Indian Government has published a long Resolution on the 
Silver question, which appears to be for the most part an answer 
to the proposals of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. The 
Chamber had recommended that, carrying further what has already 
been done in France or Belgium, the law authorising the coinage of 
silver on private account should be repealed. ‘To this the reso- 
lution replies that it would aggravate matters, by giving the 
rupee a fictitious value. That is true, no doubt, but the Chamber 
evidently made its proposal only as a first step to the adoption of 
the gold standard. The Government meets that point also, 
declaring that although a gold standard is desirable, it is too 


| costly a remedy. Furthermore, the Government expresses its 


opinion that the depreciation is the result of the demonetisation 
of silver by European nations. It asserts, what is believed by 
all the best observers, that general prices have not risen in 


|India. And finally, it announces the policy of the Government 


to be to avoid as much as possible in the future incurring obliga- 
tions that must bé discharged in gold. The Government will not 
suspend necessary public works, but it will continue them only 
so far as money for their construction can be raised in India. As 
a policy of expectation, that is, perhaps, the best the Government 
of India can adopt. Its difficulties now arise from the fact that 
it has to pay almost £15,000,000 a year in gold in England. 
And the conclusion of the resolution is that it will not add to 


quarter,—he took his friend Dr. Donkin to witness the exposure of ! that sum, if possible. 
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“The Spanish Government is making renewed efforts on a 

+ scale to suppress the Cuban insurrection. Troops have 
been despatched already in large numbers to the island, and a 

considerable further force is to be sent. There is a report 
that General Martinos Campos will shortly be appointed Captain- 
General, in the room of General Jovillar, who has succeeded as 
little as his predecessors in restoring peace to the island ; and 
lastly, it is announced that a loan of £3,000,000 sterling has been 
negotiated. This latter, if true, is perhaps the most material 
point of all, for the Spanish Government in Cuba has long 
been bankrupt. It has augmented the taxes until they exceed the 
assessed value of the property on which they are levied, and it 
has decreed the most savage penalties against defaulting tax- 
payers ; but still it is unable to collect the revenue. In the mean- 
time, we have the usual stories of Spanish victories. Every mail 
reports the successes of Spain, but somehow or other the successes 
don’t result in success. 


The Royal Commission appointed to inquire into local govern- 
ment and taxation in Ireland is diligently pursuing its investiga- 
tions, and is bringing to light evidence which strongly shows the 
need of reform. In Limerick, which is one of the few corporate 
towns now remaining in the island, a Dr. O'Sullivan deposed that 
the Corporation makes no use of Barrington’s Hospital or the 
Infirmary for the cure of infectious diseases, but sends all to the 
workhouse hospital. He adds that there is no ambulance for the 
removal of the sick, and no mortuary; and that washing the 
houses is the only means of disinfection resorted to. Mr. W. 
Spaight, formerly a member of the Corporation, accused his 
fellow-members of having purchased the gas-works,—“‘ a ricketty, 
worn-out, insolvent concern,”—because the works belonged to 
friends and relations of the majority. Lastly, Mr. Hall, an ex- 
mayor, also characterised the purchase as ‘‘a job,” and asserted 
that the Corporation had obtained the loan of money from the 
Treasury through political “influence.” It is only proper to re- 
mind the reader that both Mr. Spaight and Mr. Hall are opposed 
in politics to the majority of the Corporation, that Mr. Spaight 
admits having lost his seat in the Council through “a touch of 
the religious difficulty,” and that Mr. Hall actively opposed the 
Joan referred to. Where religious and party strife run so high, 
charges of corruption require to be sifted. 


The Medical men are not satisfied with the compromise they 
obtained last Session in relation to the Vivisection Bill, and two 
at least of the medical Addresses delivered at the opening of this 
term have bitterly attacked the Act. At the London Hospital, 
Dr. Andrew Clark, in an address which shows how very weak 
an exceedingly able man can be when he allows himself to 
be the exponent of a Trades’ Union feeling, stated that 
the infliction of suffering for ulterior ends pervaded the 
whole structure and relations of civilised life. ‘What are 
all the sufferings inflicted by all the vivisectionists of all the 
world, in comparison with the hecatombs of suffering which poli- 
tical experimenters have inflicted on mankind in their attempts to 
settle the question of the balance of power in Europe?” Why, 
the worthy physician might just as well have apologised for the 
Bulgarian tortures on a similar ground,—namely, that when you 
add them all together, they won’t compare for a moment in amount, 
not merely with the sufferings inflicted in the attempt to settle the 
question of the balance of power, but, probably enough, with the 
sufferings inflicted by medical men themselves in past times, in 
clumsy attempts to cure diseases they did not understand. What 
makes the Bulgarian tortures so horrible is that they were deliberately 
inflicted, with the full knowledge that nothing but pain would come 
out of them to the victims. And though, of course, no just-minded 
man will for a moment compare the tortures reluctantly inflicted 
on animals from a humane desire to diminish human suffering,— 
where that, and not mere scientific curiosity is really the motive, 
—with tortures inflicted out of the fullness of a cruel heart, it is 
the intolerable injustice and hardness involved in the policy of 
deliberately torturing an innocent, sensitive creature, for the 
chance of relieving a few other sensitive creatures, not more inno- 
cent, which makes this practice so offensive to the public, and so 
especially dangerous for men who devote themselves to the heal- 
ing art. Dr. Andrew Clark would have served his purpose better 
by silence. His zeal was too much for his discretion. 


The alarm as to the arrival of the Colorado beetle,—the beetle 
which attacks the potato,—in Europe, seems to have been some- 
what premature. At least, the German specimen turns out on 
examination to be, not the potato-beetle, Doryphora decemlineata 
(the ten-lined spear-bearer), but the Doryphora juncta (the joined 


spear-bearer), a nearly allied species, native to the Southern States 
of America, but not one which attacks potatoes. Nevertheless, 
as Mr. Andrew Murray, of the Bethnal-Green Branch Museum, 
points out in the Times, if a near relative among the beetles with no 
fancy for potatoes has managed to cross the Atlantic, there is buttoo 
much reason to fear that his cousin, the potato-fancier, will manage 
to survive the passage, especially as the latter belongs to a much more 
numerous family than the former. May it not be, however, that 
it is because the Doryphora juncta has not had the success on the 
other side of the water which his cousins have had, that he has 
embarked for Europe as an emigrant? It is the less successful, 
not the more successful races who try emigration ; and as the 
potato-beetle prospers and multiplies on the American continent, 
let us hope that he will let well alone, and not think of making 
the grand tour. 


Mr. John Morley did a very difficult thing on Thursday. He 
delivered a brilliant address at the Town Hall, Birmingham, 
in opening the session of the Midland Institute, on educa- 
tion of all subjects in the world,—a subject which usually 
blunts the edge of the keenest intellect. We do not, 
however, admire his advice to working-men to study 
French for the sake of the agreeableness of French literature. 
We would much rather see our working-men studying all the 
dreams of the French Socialists, than filling themselves with 
the sweets of French literature, the Circean charm of which 
seems to have a peculiar power of sapping the earnestness of 
Englishmen, though it has not succeeded as yet with Mr. Morley. 
The most questionable of his remarks was, however, made in ad- 
vocating Dr. Arnold’s suggestion for a history traced backwards 
from the modern problems to their roots in the past. ‘ It is the pre- 
sent,” said Mr. Morley, “ that really interests us; it is the present 
that we seek to understand and to explain. I do not in the least 
want to know what happened in the past, except as it enables me 
to see my way more clearly through what is happening to-day.” We 
repudiate that view altogether, and though it seems the view of 
a man with whom duty is the first consideration, we believe that 
it is by no means a morally ennobling view. The present writer 
at least wants to know ‘‘what happened in the thirteenth 
century,” not by any means solely, not even chiefly, ‘ be- 
cause the thirteenth century is at the root of what men 
think and do in the nineteenth,” but because all forms of 
human action and thought are profoundly interesting in them- 
selves, and would be so, if one could never move a muscle to 
speak, or to act, again. It is, we are sure, a totally false 
philosophy which represents as pure “‘ antiquarian’s curiosity” the 
delight of men in the study of man, even without relation to 
problems of practical duty. 


Mr. McColl, who in going down the Save to Belgrade not only 
heard that the Turks in Bosnia were in the frequent habit of 
impaling their Christian foes, but saw a human body from the 
deck of the steamer fastened on such a stake, and communicated 
his experience to the Times, received (in marvellously short time) 
a direct contradiction from the Turkish Ambassador in this 
country, Musurus Bey, who peremptorily denied on authority 
not only the fact, but that it was consistent with Turkish law. 
Mr. McColl, however, who is supported by Dr. Liddon, brings 
plenty of proof that, according to the evidence of men of 
various races and various languages, this horrible torture is con- 
stantly being inflicted on the Turkish bank of the Save; and as 
for the denial of the Turkish Ambassador, it has been pointed 
out how peremptorily he denied the Bulgarian atrocities, and 
adopted Edib Effendi’s lying disclaimers. Bishop Strossmayer, 
says Mr. McColl, entirely confirms the fact of these impalings, 
which occur in his diocese, and states that not only men, but 
women are impaled, and that one woman was impaled “ when 
near her confinement.” 

Curiously enough, a lively biography of Lord Beaconsfield, which 
is now appearing in parts, quotes from Mr. N, P. Willis’s “ Pencil- 
lings by the Way” an account of Mr. Disraeli’s conversation as a 
young man, the subject of which was ‘‘ an impalement he had seen 
in Upper Egypt.” Mr. Willis evidently did not attach any great 
authenticity to the account, but whether the vision of the impale- 
ment were subjective or objective, it would appear to show that 
in those days, when he was fresh from the East, Mr. Disraeli did 
not regard the Orientals as so very “‘ expeditious ” in their mode 
of ‘‘terminating their connection with prisoners.” But even 
then he made light of such things. ‘The circumstantiality of 
the account,” says Mr. Willis, ‘was equally horrible and 
amusing.” 





Consols were on Friday 95} to 96. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o—— 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


fae proposal which it is understood that the Czar of Russia 

has made to Austria,—and, perhaps, to all the Powers, 
—for an Austrian occupation of Bosnia, a Russian occupation 
of Bulgaria, and an occupation of the Turkish seas by the 
united Navies of the Powers, has been made the signal for 
another anti-Russian outcry, without our having, however, any 
means of knowing in what form the Russian proposal was 
made, or what it really meant. In spite, indeed, of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s announcement at Aylesbury that England had the 
most cordial understanding with Russia, it is evidently regarded 
as the true cue of all the supporters of the Government in the 
Press to cry out with one voice against the craft and ambition 
and cruelty and barbarism of this close ally of England’s. But to 
our minds, if there is real danger from Russia, that danger has 
been enormously increased, if not entirely created, by the 
policy of the present Government,—a policy which, however 
unintentionally and involuntarily, has played all along into 
the hands of Russia. The cold and almost reluctant assent to 
the Andrassy Note; the brusque refusal not merely to concur 
in the Berlin Memorandum, but to suggest an alternative 
policy which would have better answered the same purpose ; 
the attempt to discredit the Bulgarian horrors at first, and the 
illusory proposals, made without the demand of any adequate 
guarantees for their fulfilment, put forth afterwards, all were so 
many encouragements to Russia to regard herself as the only real 
champion of the Christian subjects of the Porte, and to con- 
sider England as her principal antagonist, instead of her col- 
league and counsellor in the duty of giving to the oppressed 
Christian States of Turkey the protection which they demanded 
and required. Now that all the world is crying out that 
effectual protection is needed and must be given, Russia is in 
a position which she could never have attained, if the British 
Government had done their duty in supporting the reasonable 
demands of Russia, while insisting that no interested Power 
should take any leading or predominant part in securing the 
reforms needed. The mischief, to some extent, is now past 


remedy. By its timidity and weakness the British Govern- 
tment has given that very lead to Russia which makes the 
organs of that Government so angry. But still much might 
be done to secure the legitimate ends which popular opinion, 
alike in Russia and England, demands, without throwing the 
control of the reconstructive policy now needful in Turkey 


into Russian hands, There is at least enough truth in the 
assertion of the gross barbarities deliberately ordered, both in 
Poland and in the East, by Russian commanders, to make it 
very undesirable—quite apart from considerations of political 
policy—that Russia should be entrusted with the Protectorate 
of the new Slavonic States which must soon arise on the south 
of the Danube. 

Now, there is every reason to believe from Lord Derby’s 
own statements,—especially from his eulogy on the local 
autonomy given to Crete, as the type of the autonomy which 
he wished to see established in Bosnia and Bulgaria,— 
that if the English conditions of peace had been accepted 
‘by Turkey, instead of being refused, no demand would 
have been made that the Powers should have the right 
to see them carried into execution, and to keep them in 
full working order and force. So far as we can form any 
opinion of the Russian suggestion of a joint occupation, it 
was put forward,—ostensibly, at least,—to make up for this 
omission of the most necessary condition of the whole. If that 
were so, whatever Russia’s ultimate intentions, whatever her 
arri¢re pensée may have been, she was undoubtedly taking up 
very strong ground. If the Powers had proposed to Turkey 
to make a new set of promises, and to carry them out on her 
own responsibility in the worthless way in which she has 
carried out her grant of a constitution to Crete, they would 
have proposed a farce ; and Russia would have had a very good 
case indeed for asking Austria to join in a military occupation, 
of which the object should be to see the reforms promised 
really and effectually carried out. Indeed, after one fashion or 
another, unquestionably it will take military power of some 
sort to set the new chain of States working with any- 
thing like a chance of order and ce. And though 
it may be most undesirable that the military force 
applied should be the military force of States so deeply 
and so selfishly interested in special developments of the 
new constitutions as are Russia and Austria, it is the fault of the 





a 
other Powers if no alternative has been proposed, 


was fulfilling strictly her proper function,—if the terms 
posed were proposed with no better guarantee for their 
than was given in the case of Orete,—in suggesting a mili 
occupation for the purpose of giving effect to these reforms, 
And though it was most objectionable that the nilitary occu 
tions in question should be that she proposed, the fault 
lies not with her for offering to step in and do 
what would otherwise have been left undone, but with 
the Powers which had omitted the one essential con. 
dition of all,—the guarantee that the reforms should be 
made, and should be realities, and not like the absurd 
autonomy of Crete,a name. Mr. Forster was quite wise in 
urging at Bradford on Thursday that though Russia might be 
wrong if she took the matter into her own hands, even in dee 
fault of the Six Powers promptly doing their duty, she jg 
absolutely right if she is simply insisting that whatever auto. 
nomy is to mean, it is to be secured to the new States bya 
power external to that of Turkey itself. He might have 
gone further, and said that not only must it be secured 
to the new States by a power external to that of Turkey, but 
it must be a genuine political and military autonomy ; and thig 
we do not in the least believe that autonomy in Lord Derby’s 
sense,—which he himself illustrated by the autonomy in Crete, 
—was ever intended to be. It would be just as useless to secure 
even by treaty, and by the intervention of the Powers, a sort. 
of autonomy which could neither keep out corrupt Turkish 
Governors, nor barbarous Turkish soldiers, as to give nominally 
a much better autonomy, and yet not secure it at all. Mr, 
Forster is quite right in insisting that what is given at all 
shall be really secured ; but it is at least as necessary, as he 
himself, we have no doubt, will explain to-night at Bradford, 
that what is given and secured, shall be effectual to keep out: 
the vicious tyranny and cruelty of Turkish administration. 
Now, if we are to countermine the Russian designs on Bul- 
garia,—supposing there be such designs—it must be by 
offering to secure to the Christian provinces of the Porte 
as real an autonomy as Russia would offer to secure, though 
without leaving Bulgaria to her mercy. If our Govern- 
ment simply opposes Russia in the interest of Turkey, it will 
fail ignominiously, and will deserve to fail. Barbarous as the 
Russian power may be, and cruel as some of her dealings with 
alien races may have been, we could trust her to govern a 
Slavonic people after a fashion far better than Turkey can or 
will govern them; and the people of England therefore will 
not support their Government in supplanting Russia, unless it 
secures to these provinces a government at least as good as 
Russia would secure to them. If the Government really wishes 
to foil,—even at this late hour,—Russian designs, it must 
change its policy altogether, and offer conditions as good as 
Russia offers, on less dangerous terms. If Lord Carnarvon 
were at the Foreign Office, this is what his speech at Derby on 
Monday would lead us to hope that he would aim at. Un- 
fortunately, a statesman of very inferior tone is at the Foreign 
Office, with a chief over him who moulds his Foreign Secretary's 
indecision into wrong decision, and his Foreign Secretary's 
timidity into the worst kind of rashness,—the rashness which 
is always sanguine of making way, without any steam, against. 
both wind and tide. 





MR. BRIGHT ON THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
M* BRIGHT’S speech at Manchester affords additional 
i evidence of a fact which unfortunately was already quite 
sufficiently established. In the long array of his great 
moral and intellectual qualities there is wanting that particular 
characteristic without which a man may be a great politician, 
but cannot be a great Statesman. He has not that instinctive 
appreciation of the necessity of limiting his aims which is 
essential to concentration of effort, and consequently indis- 
pensable to success. This is probably the reason why he left 
no mark as a Minister. As soon as a man is in office, he learns 
that, if he wants to do anything, he must be content to do 
very little ; and this was the kind of discovery which was most 
certain to make Mr, Bright content to do nothing. He likes 
to be absolutely freeto say what he likes on every subject which 
it comes into his mind to speak of, and when this is the 
dominant feeling with a man of such great and original powers, 
he is either silenced or chafed beyond endurance by the re- 
straints of official life. The most obvious thing to be borne 
in mind in the conduct of the present agitation is the importance 
of restricting it to points upon which the largest possible num- 
ber of Englishmen are agreed. To make it a movement in 
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Pio tis a 
which Conservatives as well as Liberals can take part, should 
be the first object; and in proportion as this proves difficult of 
attainment care should be taken to make it, at all events, a move- 
ment in which all sections of the Liberal party can take part. 
Yet Mr. Bright, speaking for the first time on the question, and 
compelled by the state of his health to husband his strength 
to the utmost, chooses to occupy a large part of the time 
at his disposal in renewing his attack upon the policy of the 

smean war. Granting, for the moment, for the sake of 
argument, that Mr. Bright is justified in his condemnation of 
that policy, and that the diplomacy against which a large part 
of the nation is protesting is a legitimate development of it, it 
would still be exceedingly unwise to repeat it now. There is 
no necessary connection between the acts of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government in 1853 and the acts of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government in 1876. It is perfectly possible to 
approve the one and to condemn the other; and to 
assume that the condemnation of the one implies the con- 
demnation of the other, is to throw gratuitous difficulties in 
the way of national or even of party concord. Mr. Bright 
either does not see, or seeing does not care for, this 
immediate and practical ill-result of a return to old 
themes. Opposition to the Crimean war is associated 
with his greatest oratorical triumphs and his keenest 

rsonal feelings, and to put aside the recollection of 
it, because it may be injurious to his immediate purpose, 
demands a sacrifice which it is not in his nature to 


make. 
In a matter of this kind, the determination to raise a par- 
ticular question involves the necessity of arguing it. Mr. 
Bright has chosen to challenge the policy of the Liberal party 
in entering upon the Crimean war and to represent the pre- 
sent feeling against Turkey as a virtual recantation of that 
policy, and those who differ from him on this point have no 
alternative but to accept his challenge. It is a misfortune 
that any one should have to turn aside from the work in hand 
to discuss questions which, if Mr. Bright would leave them 
alone, would have only a historical interest, but it is a 
misfortune which is not of our making. Mr. Bright seems 
to confound, in his indictment against the policy of the 
Crimean war, two things which should carefully be kept 
distinct. The policy which determined the entrance upon 
the war was not the policy which dictated the terms on 
which the war was ended, or reaped the results which 
flowed from it. In its conception the Crimean war was 
a hand-to-mouth war and nothing more, and it is the 
fact that it was a hand-to-mouth war and nothing more that 
constitutes its justification. It was not designed, at all events 
not designed in the first instance, to work a permanent and 
satisfactory settlement of the Eastern Question. Its object was 
to stave off a particular danger which threatened to make a 
permanent and satisfactory settlement for ever impossible. The 
overthrow of the Ottoman Power in Europe was suddenly 
threatened, and this overthrow was plainly to be effected in 
the sole interest of Russian ambition. This result was fully 
as distasteful to those who hoped to see the Eastern Question 
settled by the disappearance of the Turkish Power as to 
those who hoped to see the same end attained by the 
regeneration of the Turkish power. The aggrandisement 
of Russia on the ruins of the Ottoman dominion was to be de- 
precated, in the interests alike of the Slavonicsubjects of the Porte 
and of the maintenance of European tranquillity. By reason of 
various blunders, it had become impossible to avert the over- 
throw of Turkey by Russia except by fighting, and in this sense 
we hold that the policy of the coalition Government admits of 
a complete defence. Unfortunately, as soon as the war 
was actually begun, the nation lost sight of the ultimate end 
for which it had been determined on, and saw nothing but 
the concrete facts of an enemy to be humbled and an ally 
to be strengthened. The section of the Cabinet which 
had been most bent upon the war in its original sense, 
were equally set against the new character which it thus 
tended to assume. But in Lord Palmerston the country 
fpund a Minister who was perfectly prepared to convert a 
war which had been: intended simply to prevent Russia 


Lord Palmerston, and the Peelite section of the coalition 
Ministry are in no way responsible for it. 

Yet though the objects of the war had been changed for the 
worse, and its real meaning had been obscured by the terms of 
peace, an opportunity was still open which, if it had been properly 
used, might have averted the present trouble. After the com- 
clusion of peace, Russia was for the time reduced to impotence, 
while Turkey had had its absolute dependence upon the Western 
Powers proved to demonstration. Under these circumstances, 
the true policy of England would have been to foster all those 
elements in the Turkish provinces which gave most promise of 
constituting a barrier against Russian ambition in the future. 
The fact that the Turk had been successfully bolstered up was 
not a proof that he could hereafter stand by himself; it was 
rather a warning to create something to take his place, in that 
coming time when it might prove impossible or in ient 
to bolster him up any longer. Every set of Slavonic 
feeling in favour of autonomy, and of interposing between 
Turkey and Russia a cordon of tributary States, whose 
present condition should give no excuse for Russian sympathy, 
and whose future hopes should have pointed in the direction of 
independence, not of annexation, ought to have been diligently 
made use of. If this policy had been followed out from 1856 
onwards, circumstances would have been singularly favourable 
to its success, There were three Powers who would, for 
various reasons, have been hostile to the formation of new 
vassal States. Russia would have disliked it, because she 
would have seen in it the germ of a new power in South- 
Eastern Europe, which would be at once Christian and not 
Russian. Austria would have disliked it, though less strongly 
probably than she does now, because she would have feared 
the attraction of such a new Power on her own Slavonic sub- 
jects. Turkey would have disliked it, because it tended 
to make her empire over her own subjects nominal instead of 
real. But Russia had just been shorn of her locks, and during 
the weary years in which they were growing again she 
could only have looked on in helpless silence. Austria had 
Italy upon her hands then, and was soon to have France on her 
hands also, and her opposition to the English policy would 
certainly not have gone beyond words. Turkey owed her 
existence to the Western Powers, and she could not have re- 
sisted any pressure that they might choose to bring to bear on 
her. The trophies of Sebastopol would have been conclusive 
proofs that England was serving neither her own ambition, 
nor that of any other European Power, in mediating between 
the Porte and its subjects; and the still fresh appreciation of 
danger escaped, unalloyed, as it would then have been, by the 
sense of credit too easily obtained, would have made the Turks 
more willing listeners than they have ever been since. The 
opportunity was thrown away, partly from Lord Palmer- 
ston’s unfortunate belief in the regeneration of Turkey, and 
partly from the over-docility of the Liberal party in accepting 
his view of the situation. We have lately been sufferi 
under a revival of his policy in a far more intense form, 
the national sentiment which has been excited against the 
Turkish sympathies of the Cabinet is casting painfully about 
for the means of doing in the teeth of tremendous obstacles 
what twenty years ago might have been done with comparative 
ease. But the reaction, properly understood, is not a protest 
against the policy of the Crimean war, it is a protest against 
the policy which wasted the gains of the Crimean war. Had 
Mr. Bright attacked the Liberal party or the Liberal leaders 
on: this latter head, party and leaders alike would have had te 
bear their share of the blame. In attacking the policy which 
dictated the war, he has chosen a field on which party and 
leaders alike can meet him with a clear conscience. 


THE CONDUCT OF SERVIA. 
HE Times, which, though with singular waverings and 
hesitation of tone from time to time, has been, on the 
whole, favourable to the Slavonic cause in Turkey, began a 
leading article on Monday by comparing Servia to a child 
grievously vexed with devils, and intimating that the possession 
was not single,—that there was a Russian devil, we suppose, as 











from settling the Eastern Question in a particular way, 
into a war which aimed at excluding Russia from all further | 
share in its settlement. The policy which dictated the peace 
was not, therefore, identical with the policy which dictated the 
war. Instead of aiming at postponing a settlement of the 
Eastern Question until it could be approached under more | 
favourable conditions, it aimed at settling it in the absence of 
favourable conditions, The change was especially the work of | 





well as a Servian devil in possession of her organisation,—and 
then without circumlocution, the writer added, “ Servia is gone 
mad.” We observe a tone more or less approaching this in other 
writers and speakers who give a cordial support to the Slavonic 
cause. Even Lord Stratford de Redcliffe proposes that Servia 
should be punished at the peace for her attack on the Porte. 
Turkey may be very wicked, but Servia is out of her wits not 
to trust to the diplomatists, and throw herself on the mercy of 
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Europe. Even Mr. Bright implied, if we understand him rightly,| Europe. If she were to drop her arms now, or to assent to 
that Servia’s conduct in originally going to war was regrettable, | peace which the Powers might impose, she would lose all 
though not what Lord Beaconsfield called it, flagrantly | advantage. At present, it would be the most difficult and odioug 
treacherous and dishonourable. And now that Servia has | function in the world for Austria to have to occupy Servia and 
declined the further suspension of hostilities without a regular | impose peace; and it would be quite impossible for Austria to 
armistice, and even stated that she will not have terms of peace | discharge such a function without cordial co-operation ; and this 
imposed upon her without herself agreeing to those terms of | co-operation she can never get, unless Servia puts herself in the 
peace, some of the friends of the Slavonic cause have no | wrong by refusing to be content with the actual removal of the 
words in which to describe their condemnation of her un-| grievances which she went to war to redress, 

willingness to take whatever it pleases Europe to grant,in| We say, then, with Mr. Oowen, the Member for Newcastle 
order to prevent the further extension of the conflagration.|—one of the comparatively few speakers who have spoken 
Now, is there the slightest reason in these reproaches? Look-|of the conduct of Servia with hearty admiration—that 
ing at the question as a matter of calm and prudent cal-/Servia went to war from thoroughly noble motives in g 
culation, can any one doubt that Servia has, even already,|thoroughly noble cause; nay, more, we say that circum. 
immensely advanced the cause for which she went to war | stances hitherto have proved her conduct to be wise; and 
by going to war, or that,—at least till she has brought | that so far from her having been mad to refuse to pro 
some adequate champion amongst the Great Powers into the | an unmeaning armistice, simply that Turkey might consider 
field,—she is doing all she can for the cause for which she | terms of peace which did not in the least meet the exigencies 
declared war, by refusing even to consider such terms of | of the case, she showed nothing but the same noble and saga. 
peace as Lord Derby proposed? Oonsider the difference | cious instinct which plunged her into the war. The con. 
between the political situation on July 1, when Servia declared | demnation which her conduct meets with in England sounds 
war, and the present moment. No doubt that difference is | as if it all proceeded from a purely humane and pacific temper, 
due, in great measure, to the Bulgarian massacres, at least as re- | But that is not the secret of it. England, combative to the 














gards this country and Europe in general. But as regards the/ core herself, has never shown this temper in the case of 


public feeling in Russia and the diplomatic attitude of Russia, 
it is due as much to the Servian war and the Servian defeats, 
and the political as well as military dangers which Servia has 
incurred, as to the revelations from Bulgaria. Nay, had there 
been no war, the revelations from Bulgaria could not have 


had anything like the effect on European public opinion in 
general, which they actually have had. It was the Servian 
war which gave them half their political significance. No 
doubt, in any case, after such events had become known, 
the public outcry for a strong practical remedy in Bulgaria 
would have been very powerful. But it was the existence 
of the Servian war which gave the demand for that remedy 
a larger extension, which raised,—and alone could -have 
raised,—the proposal to set up a chain of autonomous States 
from the Adriatic to the mouth of the Danube, into a serious 

The Bulgarian massacres, taken alone, could not 
possibly have led to the same grave and urgent negotiations. 
Every one knows the difference between the temper of European 
negotiators when the flame of war is once kindled, and that 
of negotiators who are hoping to prevent war and smooth 
down difficulties, A wholly different class of proposals are 
suggested for the one situation and for the other. When the 
scabbard has been thrown away, and national sympathies are 
quickened to the utmost, and volunteers come pouring in from 
one people to the armies of a kindred people, the European 
Powers know perfectly well that paper remedies are useless, 
that something efficacious must be done, if peace is to be re- 
stored. Had the Bulgarian massacres occurred alone, had no 
Slavonic armies been openly pitted against the Turks, had no 
stream of volunteers flowed from Russia into the Slavonic pro- 
vinces, the popular indignation in Russia might have been great, 
but it would not have operated on the Governments of Europe 
with anything like the force with which it operates now. Some- 
thing must be done now which will stop a mighty engine 
already in motion, or at least render it possible for the 
Governments of Europe to stop it without making themselves 
odious to the nations they govern. The difference is the same 
as that between the force which is required to keep a rock in 
its place before it is dislodged, and that which is necessary to 
stop it when it is already bounding from height to height. 
Taken alone, the Bulgarian massacres would have, no doubt, 
yielded a crop of serious official invectives and exhortations,— 
possibly even a threat of direct intervention in Bulgaria ;—but it 
is the war which gives them their real significance, which makes 
Russian demands so much more peremptory than they other- 
wise would be, and which therefore wakens up all the other 
Governments to propose what could alone satisfy these peremp- 
tory demands, Servia’s force in the field is small, but the fact 
that it is where it is, gives all the reality and gravity which 
they possess to the political negotiations. Every Power knows 
that the concessions to the cause for which Servia is in arms 
niust be substantial, before it is possible to put Servia down. 
The mere notion of Austria’s occupying Servia, in order to im- 
pose on her such terms of peace as Lord Derby’s,—Russian sym- 
pathies being what they are,—is utterly absurd. By going to war, 
and by refusing to make peace till some great and substantial 
step is gained for the cause for which she fights, Servia has 
made a meaningless compromise impossible, and has forced the 
hand of her political supporters among the Governments of 


quarrels in which she was interested. During the American 
civil war, the friends of the South cheered on the rebellion ag 
passionately as the friends of Turkey now condemn the Servian 
rebellion. The friends of the North were equally and, as we 
think, righteously earnest against any pacific overtures con. 
ceding the principle of Secession, or the innocence of Slavery, 
made on behalf of the North. In the Franco-German war 
the English friends of Germany praised her for fighting to 
the bitter end, and the friends of France lavished eulogies on 
| Gambetta for his patriotic resistance. When Englishmen see 
a battle going on between two combatants with either of whom 
| they sympathise, depend upon it they will not praise, but blame, 
that combatant for making peace needlessly without i 
his end. When Servia is attacked, as she is, for her bellicose 
disposition, for availing herself of the help of Russia,—just as 
if we ever blamed Garibaldi for availing himself of the help of 
Englishmen !—or for her want of filial respect for the European 
Powers, depend upon it that the persons who revile her for her 
conduct are either friends of the Turk, or too indifferent 
to either side to approve of so inconvenient a thing as 
war. Of course the friends of the Turk heap reproaches 
on Servia. If she gave in, Turkey would be comparatively 
safe at once,—not because the military danger would be re- 
moved, for that is not immediately great, but because the 
Powers could then dictate any terms they would, without being 
compelled to take the very invidious and unpopular measures 
necessary to enforce those terms against Servia ; and it is likely 
enough that Russia, whose ruler really wishes for peace, would 
seize the opportunity thus afforded to postpone the crisis 
to a more eonvenient season. The English condemnation 
|of Servia is not reasonable, and is not genuine, for it is either 
| a disguised form of sympathy with Turkey, or a disguised form 
| of the wish to be rid of vexatious excitement, without any of the 
| true securities for a lasting peace. For our parts, we believe that 
|Servia did right when she went to war, and does right in re- 
‘fusing to make peace without attaining any substantial end 
for which she fights ; and that the only weakness of which she 
| has been guilty has been the weakness of her civil ruler, in 
soliciting an intervention which the people did not desire and 
| the army did not sanction, and which was offered only on terms 
| fatal to the great object of the war. 











THE POSITIVISTS AND THE TURKS. 


7: Turk has found a new champion, and that in the last 
quarter to which he or any of his friends would have 
turned for aid. Mr. Congreve, the chief hierophant in this 
country of the Comtist mysteries, contributes to the current 
number of the Fortnightly Review an article on “ England 
and Turkey,” in the perusal of which the reader, sated with 
the schemes of practical statesmen for the settlement of the 
Eastern difficulty, may find ample material to revive his jaded 
‘taste and his exhausted curiosity. The Positivist theory of 
| history, past, present, and future, has always been something 
| of an enigma to us. We know, vaguely and generally, that a pro- 
cess, technically styled the “ Evolution of Humanity,” is going on, 
and is likely for some time to continue, but by what practical cri- 
| teria we are to discriminate between the main tendency and the 


| temporary aberrations and deflections which disturb its progress 
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ever been able to discover. 
wr isis defect of knowledge that the criticisms which Mr. 
Congreve and his friends are in the habit of passing upon 
current events often strike us as strangely incoherent, and hard 
to reconcile with one another. We should have said, for 
‘nstance, judging altogether by the light of nature, that 
humanity with a large “H” and humanity with a small “h” 
were intimately connected, and that the progress of the 
former could not be bound up with the maintenance 
of a Government which has organised into a system its 
defiance of the latter. We should have thought that the 
solidarity of the human race” did not require the co- 
operation of people who seem to have lost all sense of the 
sacredness of human ties. Nor should we have been guided 
to the conclusion that to keep the Turks where they are is the 
best way to “ break down the barriers which now separate the 
yarious portions of mankind,” and “to show that one common 
Humanity can override all minor differences.” But in all 
these points it now appears that, wanting the true illumina- 
tion, we should have been misled. Mr. Congreve tells us in 
effect that our own hands are too red with Irish and 
Indian blood, our own history is too black with the record of 
Chinese and African atrocities, to allow much moral weight to 
our protests against Turkish cruelty. “The closest parallel 
with the Turkish suppression of Bulgaria is afforded by our 
own suppression of the Irish rebellion in 1798.” As, how- 
ever, Italy is pronounced—we know not why—to be the only 
clean-handed nation in Europe, the remembrance of our own past 
delinquencies is only suggested, with that edifying irrelevance 
which Mr. Congreve knows so well how to borrow from the 
pulpit, as a humiliating thought to subdue our false pride. 
Mr. Grant Duff’s fantastic dream is discussed at consider- 
able length, and with a seriousness which makes us 
suspect that the writer, who seizes the opportunity 
to fall foul of the Anglo-Indian officials and to protest 
against the “prevailing adulation” of the Royal family, is 
somewhat lacking in a sense of humour. But Mr. Gladstone 
and his proposals have to bear the brunt of the attack. The 
late Premier has never been forgiven by Mr. Congreve and his 
friends for his refusal to intervene on behalf of France in the 
winter of 1870-71. What good thing can be expected of the 
statesman who is responsible for that memorable “ effacement 
of England?” Disciple of the religion of Humanity as he is, 
the writer finds it “ refreshing” to turn from Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches to those of Lord Derby, and he proves his capacity 
to bear the bracing moral altitudes of the Foreign Secretary's 
thetoric by the genuineness and vigour of his Russophobia, The 
condition of the subject provinces of Turkey is admitted to be 
unsatisfactory, but we must be prepared to acquiesce in 
“defective political arrangements ;” and the remedy is to be 
sought, not in the expulsion of the Turks, nor in the disruption 
of their empire, but in the quickening of the central action of 
the Government. Moreover, the continued existence of Turkey as 
a European Poweris in itself desirable. It is an excellent “ inter- 
medium ” between the East and the West, a bridge between 
Asia and Europe, a standing and effective protest against 
the offensive belief in the ultimate spread of Christian 
civilisation which prevails in England and other indus- 
trial countries. It is true that the Christian populations 
object to be left under the rule of a Mahommedan minority, 
but this is a prejudice of theirs, which they must be taught to 
overcome. Nothing can exceed the judicious impartiality with 
which Mr. Congreve holds the balance between the rival 
creeds. The faith of Christ and the faith of Allah are both, 
he tells us, to be respected,—* each has its peculiar merits.” 
The latter is nobler as a doctrine, the former has proved more 
useful as a civilising agency ; but each alike has prompted to 
many crimes, and both must now be content to shake hands 
and put aside their antagonism. The unity of Humanity is 
the grand aim, to which all minor considerations must be sub- 
ordinated. It is admitted to be difficult to reconcile this 
“relative spirit” with Christianity, but Christianity being by 
its nature a ‘hindrance to perfect union, its ultimate disappear- 
ance is not only regarded with equanimity, but declared to be 
@ necessary condition of future progress. 

It is difficult to attempt any serious criticism of ideas which 
Seem to be put forward in the spirit of paradox, and which 
betray so studied a disregard of the laws of political perspec- 
tive. Mr. Congreve moves in a world of his own creation, and 
his hard sayings are couched in a dialect which it requires a 
Special education to understand. The perfection of the human 
Tace is an intelligible and at the same time a popular ideal ; 


It is, we suppose, owing | which is now universally professed; and the statesmen of 


the civilised world are agreed as to the expediency of tolerance 
for varieties of race and creed. But when these scattered and 
familiar notions are gathered together into a metaphysical 
whole, and the aggregate so formed becomes a conception “at 
once ideal and real” of Humanity, reason, as it appears to 
us, is sacrificed to a rhetorical abstraction, and we are plunged 
at once into a chaos of logical confusion. The interests of 
Humanity are to be our ultimate aim, but this will not carry 
us very far, until we know in each social or political crisis 
whither those interests lead. Mr. Congreve—who is, we believe, 
invested by his co-religionists with a kind of plenary and ponti- 
fical authority—to do him justice, is always ready to supply 
the coveted revelation. If ever there was a cause in which all 
the instincts of humanity, in every sense of that much-abused 
word, were enlisted, it is the cause of the oppressed and 
terrorised provincials of the Turkish Empire. If ever there 
was a Power that opposed an insuperable barrier to the 
advance of civilised ideas, and resisted, inch by inch, 
with desperate tenacity, every progressive movement from 
within, that Power is the Ottoman Government. If ever there 
was a favourable opportunity for those who delight in watch- 
ing and aiding the struggles of nascent freedom with a worn- 
out and crumbling despotism, to speak with effect, the present 
is that time. We turn to the official spokesmen of Humanity, 
with full confidence that their voice at least will be raised on 
the side of justice and liberty. And what is the sound we 
hear? “In the name of the Prophet,—figs!” It is true that 
the Turks have been cruel to the Bulgarians, but so were we 
to the Irish. It is true that the Christian provinces are 
trodden down, but “ defective political arrangements” may be 
trusted to right themselves in time. It is true that the 
Mahommedans and Christians do not get on well together 
under the present régime, but a modus vivendi will soon be 
brought about, when both parties have agreed to sink the 
trivialities which excite their fanaticism,—and if not sooner, at 
any rate when the “ultimate disappearance” of Christianity 
has taken place. Meanwhile, we are to “ dip into the future,” 
to keep our eyes firmly fixed on the interests of Humanity, 
to watch in imagination the gradual building-up of the 
universal federation, and,—to maintain the integrity and in- 
dependence of the Turkish Empire. This is what is called 
“the subordination of politics to morals.” 





THE GREEKS AND THE TURKISH MISRULE. 


HE great meeting at Athens on Sunday last has happened 
very opportunely to impress upon forgetful or inobservant 
Western politicians the wrong and folly of neglecting the in- 
terests of the Greek Christians in the pending settlement—if 
we may use so hopeful a word—of the Christian provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire. The Greeks have displayed wonderful 
patience throughout the whole of the present disturbances in 
Turkey. Perhaps even worse governed than the Bulgarians 
and Bosnians, the Hellenic inhabitants of Epirus, Thessaly, 
and Macedonia have refrained from insurrection, both from 
the hope that their good-conduct would receive a correspond- 
ing recognition from the Powers, and from a well-grounded 
distrust of the friendliness of the Sclav propaganda. In fact, 
the Greeks have done just what our Tory politicians keep on 
assuring us is the true and certain way to obtain redress 
for all grievances in Turkey. They have fought shy of 
Russia, and they have confined themselves to peaceful remon- 
strances and representations. The only result down to the 
present time has been that the Greeks have seen their respectful 
petitions consigned to the waste-baskets of the Turkish Home 
Office, and that they are fleeced and oppressed with tenfold 
rapacity, in the endeavour of the Turkish officials and tax- 
gatherers to force them to make up for the diminished yield 
of the revenue in the insurgent provinces. At the same time, 
all the old forms of insult and outrage have been continued 
and extended, as the intoxication of fanaticism has steadily 
increased among the Mussulman population. A Reign of 
Terror of the most frightful kind exists in the Greek districts, 
and the only gain which the unfortunate Hellenes have de- 
rived from their peaceful behaviour is that, while they are as 
miserable as ever, they are utterly disregarded by European 
public opinion into the bargain. 
The Athenian meeting was, in the best sense of the word, 
representative of independent Greek feeling on the matter. It 
was presided over by the Rector of the University, and a num- 
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a policy of action upon the Government. Men of all political 
parties were equally pfominent in the demonstration, and not 
a trace of mere party spirit is perceptible. The University 
Professors Paparigopoulo, Kokinos, and Damalas were the 
most applauded and effective speakers. The principal portion 
of their oratory was directed to a description of the intolerable 
condition of the Hellenic population of Turkey, and to scornful 
denunciations of the bitter fruits which the Greeks have 
reaped from the policy of quiet and peacefulness. The Greeks 
had been advised by European public men to avoid all further 
eomplications of the Eastern difficulty, and the consequence 
was that, for having followed this advice, it was only too 
probable that Hellenic interests were about to be neglected 
altogether. In vain had the Servians called on the 
Greeks to make common cause with the Sclavs in a 
decisive struggle against the Turkish oppressors. Faithful 
to the engagements which they had taken with Europe, the 
statesmen of Athens and the leaders of the Hellenic community 
in Turkey had refrained from every armed demonstration, 
against that Power which was the curse and the bane of all 
peaceable communities alike in the East. The Greeks had 
stood calmly by, in well-maintained neutrality, while their 
Christian brethren were being butchered in Bulgaria, and while 
atrocities similar in kind, though happily less in degree, were 
being hourly practised upon the defenceless Hellenic people of 
Epirus and Thessaly. In return for their ungenerous stoicism 
they had been rewarded with some plaudits by the philo- 
Turkish party in Europe, and their non-intervention in 
the strife had been misquoted to imply that the Greeks 
had nothing. to complain of from their Turkish rulers. This 
was not, however, the return on which the Hellenes counted, 
and which they had a right to expect. When they tried 
by force of arms, as in Orete, to gain some alleviation of their 
innumerable burthens, they were reproached with being the 
disturbers of Europe, and they were lectured on the duty of 
presenting their claims for the removal of grievances in peace- 
ful and moderate fashion. It now appeared that when a 
Christian people asked for reform in a peaceful manner, they 
were not attended to at all, and that the only way to the 
sympathy of Europe was through violent means and open 
insurrection. 
Great Powers for the pacification of the East was there any 
provision for the Hellenes, and if the Hellenes did not 
help themselves first, it was plain that no help would 
geome from the Powers. As things had turned out, 
the Sclavs had been abused for rising in insurrection, but 
were going to have their case remedied ; while the Greeks had 
been praised and encouraged for keeping quiet, and were now 
going to be passed over in silence and neglect. While the 
Sclay provinces of Turkey were for the future to have their 
condition placed beyond the reach of Turkish oppression, the 
Hellenes were to be condemned to bear all the aggravated 
burthens of Turkish misrule and Turkish decrepitude and 
decay. Was this a situation which the Hellenes of the 
Hellenic kingdom were tamely to endure ? 

This just and unanswerable reasoning resulted in the unani- 
mous passing of two resolutions, which fitly betoken the sen- 
timents of all Hellenes on the subject of the present position 
of the Greek question. By the first resolution, the Hellenic 
Government was urged to protest against the contemplated 
abandonment of the Hellenic populations of Turkey, evidenced 
in the various propositions of the Great Powers. By the second 
resolution—and this strikes the’key-note of the agitation—the 
Hellenic Government is assured of the universal desire of the 
Hellenic nation that the land and sea-forces should be placed 
in the best possible state for active service. A Commission, 
consisting of the Metropolitan, the Rector of the University, 
the Mayors of Athens and the Pireus, and Professor 
Damalas, was chosen to convey the resolutions to the 
Cabinet. We are thus placed in view of a fresh 
aggravation of the Eastern situation,—an aggravation which 
the wanton tyranny of the Turks has solely originated, 
and which can only be removed by the extension to the 
Hellenic provinces of Turkey of some of the guarantees 
certain in one form or another to be granted to the Sclavic 
victims of Ottoman brutality and despotism. The best- 
informed journals of the East of Europe contain numerous 
accounts of the increase of Greek insurgent bands in the 
Hellenic provinces, and there can be little reason to look for- 
ward to a speedy pacification of those portions of Turkish 
territory, as the Turks are capable of nothing but the methods 
essayed with such horrible vigour in Bulgaria. At the same 


time, as we pointed out in previous articles, there can be no 
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serious difficulty about the extension of some sort of wdiiies. 


tial reforms to these afflicted countries. No Power except 
Russia has any desire to secure to the Sclavic provinces an 
isolated and special degree of development. The Turkish 
Government should, last of all, wish to subordinate its Hellenic 
subjects to its Sclavic ones, and the promised “ general reforms 
applicable to our entire Empire,” which represent the latest 
effort of the Porte to throw dust in the eyes of Europe, might, 
under proper pressure, be made to fructify in real concessions to 
Hellene and Sclav alike. This would be taking the Turk at 
his word in the best way, and if we had a Government that was 
truly a Government, instead of a poor echo of untenable 
traditions, we could look forward with confidence to the opening 
of a new era for all the Christian populations. As, however, 
Lord Derby always waits to be urged on by Russia, the Hellenegs 
are not likely to have friends in Downing Street. 





CULTURE AND POLITICS IN SCOTLAND. . 

Lc; would appear as if, by a singularly exact self-repetition of 

history, Scotland were to give its verdict on the Government 
established by the election of 1874 through the same juries that 
first pronounced on the Ministry which was floated into power 
on the the tide of the enthusiasm of 1868. The two Scotch con- 
stituencies first called upon to elect members after the annus 
mirabilis of Household Suffrage, were those of the county of 
Dumfries and of the politically united Universities of Glasgow 
and Aberdeen. It would now appear, through the probability 
approaching to a moral certainty of the Member for Dumfries- 
shire establishing his claim to the Earldom of Annandale, there 
will soon be a contest there, and already both parties are pre- 
pared with their candidates and their electioneering arrange- 
ments. On the other hand, through the elevation of Mr, 
Gordon to a Judgeship in the Court of Appeal, one of the two 
University constituencies in Scotland is already engaged in as 
much political excitement as decorous caucuses and showers of 
circulars and voting-papers can raise. The constituency of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities is somewhat smaller than 
that of Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s, but it may fairly be said 
to represent one-half of the cultured and professional know- 
ledge of Scotland; and its verdict will assuredly be taken as 
the opinion of the educated portion of that country on the 
present crisis. 

It has been noticed and commented upon that Scotland, in 
spite of its much more pronounced and generally diffused 
Liberalism, has not had its heart stirred by the Bulgarian 
outrages as has its ordinarily-considered more phlegmatic 
neighbour to the south of the Tweed. The two leading 
Liberal newspapers in Edinburgh and Glasgow have shown 
themselves pro-Turkish enough to satisfy Lord Beaconsfield 
himself. Several “ atrocity” meetings have been held, but 
none seem to have been in any way remarkable for heat 
or enthusiasm, except one in Glasgow, which caused attention 
from the vigorous speech of the Duke of Argyll, in his character 
as one of the authors of the Crimean war. So far is the heart of 
the country from being moved on the matter, that Mr. Grant Duff 
has been allowed to deal with the Eastern Question, in letters 
and magazine articles, in a spirit which Dr. Fraser has described 
as the “sang-froid of officialism,” without his constituents 
passing a vote of censure on him. The truth seems to be that 
Scotland, in spite of its intellectual energy, is bound by the 
fetters of a political, no less than of a theological orthodoxy. 
Just as in religious matters, its energy finds vent in ecclesiasti- 
cal disputes, and as it considers any attempt to solve the pro- 
blems of Duty and Destiny, of the Here and of the Hereafter, 
on any other lines than those of the Westminster Confession, 
as being not so much illogical reasoning as moral turpitude, 
to be punished with social ostracism,— so in politics it 
seldom rises beyond party fidelity into the exposition, and 
hardly even to the comprehension, of a truly national policy. 
Its Liberalism has been sound, and reliable at polling-booths, 
but never initiative, comprehensive, generous. Free-trade, 
Catholic emancipation, household suffrage, compulsion in 
education, disestablishment in Ireland, Scotland was not 
the first to seek, although it has accepted them all, and 
used them faithfully for party purposes. Except in the case 
of a few exceptional constituencies, it has stood loyally by its 
leaders, it has believed successively in Lord Palmerston, Earl 
Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Hartington; but it has 
never had the courage, since the Reform Bill of 1832, 
when its political leaders were men of exceptional ability, 
either to traverse the policy of a chief, or to suggest one 
to him. 
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We seem to have another proof of the inability of ordinary 
Liberalism in Scotland to rise to the height of national emer- 
gencies, or raise other than party cries, in the conduct of the 
Liberal section of the Glasgow and Aberdeen University con- 
stituency. The vacancy has occurred at a time when the country 
is thoroughly aroused on one particular question, and when the 
Liberal party, under the command of its late and its present 
leader, is identified with and is the exponent of what Lord 
Beaconsfield himself admits to be the popular feeling, and when 
it would have been considered to be for the interest of the Liberal 
party in any constituency to bring forward a candidate pledged 
to the popular views. Such a candidate was proposed, in the 
person of Mr. Freeman, the historian, and there was no difficulty 
in the way of his coming forward except that of money, which 
enthusiasm could have easily removed. Even those who 
object to the tone of Mr. Freeman's contributions to 
politics will admit that, in numerous respects, he is admirably 
fitted to be the representative of a constituency of scholars ; 
while so far as the Bulgarian atrocities and the Eastern Ques- 
tion generally are concerned, he rides on the topmost wave of 
popular agitation. But although latterly Mr. Freeman found 
supporters both in Glasgow and Aberdeen, he seems to have 
never been really in the running. The Liberal electors 
concerned themselves little with the absorbing question of 
the hour. The medical graduates, who probably form a 
majority of the constituency, made an effort to bring forward 
a “direct representative of their labour” in the person of 
Dr. Richardson, who would have identified himself with a 
policy of sanitation; or of a Dr. Farquharson, an unknown 
North-country “ laird,” who has passed through a medical cur- 
riculum, either of whom would probably have been a champion 
of vivisection. But in the end there has been accepted as 
the Liberal candidate a Dr. Anderson Kirkwood, of whom 
little is known, except that he is a retired and respectable 
Glasgow lawyer, who has taken a prominent part in ecclesias- 
tical controversy on the side of Presbyterian Dissent. Dr. 
Kirkwood, indeed, in his address, refers to the Bulgarian 
atrocities and the “ misplaced levity” of Lord Beaconsfield, 
but he does so simply as a matter of course, and very much 
in the manner of Mr, Morgan Pendennis, who, at a time of 
national crisis, acquitted himself “as a man and as a Briton.” 

The contest, therefore, for the representation of the Univer- 
sities of Glasgow and Aberdeen, instead of being fought out in 
the higher air of politics, will probably reduce itself to a 
struggle between Church and Dissent. The Conservative 
party have chosen as their candidate Mr. Watson, who has 
succeeded the late representative of the constituency in the 
office of Lord-Advocate, and who has endeared himself to the 
Church of Scotland by assiduous attention to the business of 
its courts. Mr. Watson has many advantages in his favour. 
He has had, from the first, no rival, but has stepped without 
trouble into the position of Mr. Gordon. Both political and 
clerical Conservatism—the Conservatism of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, and the Conservatism of the late Mr. Baird—are heartily 
in his favour ; he has made no enemies in his Church, by violent 
partisanship; men, and especially clergymen, of all parties 
feel grateful to one of the stoutest advocates of the measure 
for the abolition of Lay Patronage, while in his address 
just issued, he announces himself, adroitly enough, as a 
champion of University “rights” and a redresser of Univer- 
sity “wrongs.” He is aided, too, by the indifference to 
Dr. Kirkwood of the medical graduates, who are more con- 
cerned with vivisection than with the “autonomy” of the 
Christian provinces of Turkey; and by the more active 
hostility of the “ philosophical Radicals,” or to speak more 
accurately, the Professorial Liberals—men like Sir William 
Thomson and Professors Caird and Nichol — who have an 
esthetic dislike to popular Scotch Dissent, and who, having 
themselves obtained their culture at one or other of the English 
Universities, have no Scotch professional distaste for the repre- 
sentation of Glasgow by a graduate of Oxford. And finally, we 
suspect that he will be favoured by the strong desire on the part 
of University Reformers in Scotland—which means seekers after 
university and public-school endowments—to do nothing to 
displease the Government in possession; for the most de- 
moralising influence in Scotch University politics is Scotch 
University poverty. It was perhaps hardly to be expected 
that Conservatives should rise above the temptation of esta- 
blishing this University constituency as a preserve for the chief 
representative of the Government in Scotland; but that the 
Liberals have not been able to get out of the beaten track of 
parochial politics and of class, “ patriotic,” and ecclesiastical 
jealousies, and to attempt to breathe the air of Imperial poli- 





tics, at a time when these are all in all, appears to indicate 
that Scotch culture has not a refining and elevating effect 
upon Scotch politics, and may even resuscitate the old suspi- 
cion that culture generally does not promote sensitiveness to 
the claims of ordinary humanity. 








ZEAL. 


ISHOP TEMPLE, with characteristic courage, began his 
address to the Church Congress on Tuesday by a lively 
criticism on Zeal, as the quality most likely to bring men far from 
their ordinary duties to attend a heterogeneous meeting, in which 
the predominance of neither knowledge nor thoughtfulness could 
be secured,—a quality, too, not necessarily connected with either 
an earnest love of truth as truth, or the sort of learning and ability 
best qualified to sift truth from error. And no doubt Dr. Temple 
isright. Zeal, of the commoner kinds at least, is not often combined 
with the highest qualities for discriminating truth from error, and 
is very often indeed combined with a remarkable absence of these 
qualities. The zeal of the world is apt to be as separable, and 
too often separated, from the higher moral and intellectual dis- 
crimination, asthe motive-power in the steam-engine from the engi- 
neer or engine-driver. The greatest zeal is in one person, the highest 
power to direct the zeal in another, but the two unfortunately 
are far too apt to be disconnected. The zealots of old days have 
not the best reputation in the world, and so far as the desire to 
make a proselyte is the characteristic of zeal, they have a very 
bad reputation; indeed, on the authority of Christ himself, 
their eager compassing sea and land to make one proselyte has 
been not only condemned, but said to result in making him 
‘*twofold more the child of hell than themselves.” If, then, 
Bishop Temple were at all right in suspecting that it is zeal of 
this kind which fills Church Congresses, he had some reason for 
his warning that those who attend them are by no means the 
best representatives of the Church, and may be the representa- 
tives of something very different indeed from the Church. 

It would be, however, we think, a mistake to confound zeal 
absolutely with the animus of the proselytiser. The evil in the 
proselytiser is not at all the ardour with which his own convictions 
fill him, but the ardour for absolutely ruling other minds and 
hearts with which he so often confounds the desire to make them 
share his convictions. So long as zeal is limited to the emotion 
and the action produced by a vivid vision of what seems true, 
and has its chief effect, so far as regards others, in the effort to 
share that vision with them, it is not evil, but purely good, and 
moreover, contains within it the very principle which most tends 
to moderate and restrain it from excess, For every one who 
really loves that which has given him life and rest, will be keenly 
alive to the sort of difficulties with which other minds meet what 
he has to say, and will be effectually warned in this way of the 
shortcomings and weak points of the faith which he entertains. 
Accordingly, in all zeal of the higher and finer kinds we find 
a certain pliancy and susceptibility to reflex influence from those 
to whom it addresses itself, which marks the distinction between 
true enthusiasm and the hard dictatorial urgency of the mere 
proselytiser. There is nothing rigid about the zeal of St. Paul, 
or St. Augustine, or Francis of Assisi, or Fénélon, or Hooker, or 
Butler, or, to come to our own day, Dr. Liddon, or Mr. Martineau, 
or F. D. Maurice, or John Henry Newman. The object of such 
zeal as theirs is to inspire in others the vision of the truth which 
they have themselves felt, and they are always changing their 
mental attitude,—even restlessly, one might sometimes say,—the 
moment they perceive that there is anything in the truth as they 
have uttered it which has jarred on the spirit of those to whom 
they have addressed themselves, and brought out, instead of the 
tones it had to their own ear, some discord of the soul. What 
zeal of this kind really aims at, is not to get a spiritual instru- 
ment, but to awaken the same intense conviction in another ; 
they who feel it do not hold that they have succeeded if they fall 
short of this, and the very fact that they do fall short of this 
makes them humble, and disposed to reconsider the elements 
of their own conviction. The zealot of the proselytising kind is 
a very different person. What he aims at is not to produce the 
inward vision which he himself has,—indeed, not unfrequently 
he has none,—but to sweep arbitrarily away that disturbing re- 
sistance to his own self-confidence which makes him vaguely uneasy, 
as he would be uneasy if he found the foundations of his house 
quaking, or his feet sinking in a quicksand. What true zeal tries 
to remedy by recurring to its own inward vision of truth, and 
regaining the light and peace which that vision originally gave, the 
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zealot tries to remedy by getting rid, if possible, of the external 
occasion for uneasiness,—by removing the unpleasant reminder of 
his own fallibility. Whenever a controversialist begins to hector, 
—to frighten his opponent away from his positions, instead of 
really entering into them and showing their shortcomings,—we 
may be sure that he is doing in a shallow and perfunctory way 
just what the persecutor does in a more thorough way, when he 
says at once that the uncomfortable opinion had better be put out 
of the way, by putting out of the way him who holds it. The 
zealot cares—not for restoring the vision of truth to the mind 
which has lost it, but for the power of saying that no one openly 
rebels against it, that ‘‘order reigns,” that is, that others out- 
wardly respect the order which the zealot himself believes that he 
inwardly respects, ‘Thus, the zeal which means intrinsic love of 
the truth, and the zeal which means irritation and impatience 
against every one who questions it, are not only essentially 
different, but result in action of an utterly opposite kind. 

With regard to zeal of the finer and nobler kind, we 
believe that it is not only compatible with a very high sift- 
ing and discriminating power, but that the highest sifting and 
discriminating power cannot exist at all without it. It isa mis- 
take to suppose that cold, calm minds are the best fitted to dis- 
¢criminate truth, just as it is a mistake to suppose that cold, calm 
minds are the best fitted to discriminate beauty, and for exactly 
the same reason. Cold, calm minds unquestionably judge better 
on what they have before them, than eager and impulsive minds 
which have precisely the same materials before them. But then 
they so seldom have the same materials before them. The liability to 
passion or affection is a power as well as a source of weakness ; it 
brings new materials within the scope of the judgment, and new 
materials of the most important kind. The common-place 
man does not see the same sights as the painter whose mind 
is filled with the love of beauty. The calm, critical intel- 
lect does not behold the same vision as the mystic whose 
heart is full of the love of God. Zeal in the highest sense,—the 
zeal which comes of true vision and the love of that vision,—is 
quite as much a discerning power as a motive power. It is only 
zeal of the lower kind, the zeal which cannot endure the contra- 
diction of particular prejudices, which isa motive power essentially 
and chiefly, and a very mischievous motive power, too. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that zeal even of the higher kind 
is sometimes but badly furnished with that critical and discrimi- 
nating learning which would be most useful in guarding it from 
the mistake of confusing between the insight of the spirit and the 
set of intellectual conclusions which are most commonly associated 
with that insight. Zeal of the best sort has a fine discrimination 
of its own, but it often mistakes greatly the limits of that dis- 
crimination, and trusts to it in spheres with which it has really no 
competence to deal. Still we are fully persuaded of this,—that 
zeal as distinguished from zealotry,—the passion which the 
vision of truth itself inspires,—has a humane pliancy, an 
intellectual adaptability of its own, which is a very great 
safeguard against bigotry of any kind. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, zeal of this sort is very much rarer than zealotry,—very 
much rarer than impatience of contradiction in that special sphere 
of prejudice which has got on it the conventional mark of 
‘‘ sacredness.” We fear Bishop Temple is right that it is the 
latter zeal which chiefly fills Church Congresses and Denomina- 
tional gatherings of all sorts, and that it is a sort of zeal gener- 
ally much more dangerous than beneficial. Perhaps, however, 
even that is better than complete indifference, to which zeal is often 
much more closely allied than the sometimes diametrically oppo- 
site external results which zealotry and indifference produce, would 
give any idea of. For occasionally we have an opportunity of see- 
ing how cruel indifference can be,—as cruel as the zeal of the 
zealot, though it seems much less gloomy, and has much less 
excuse, 





THE PLANET VULCAN. 
_ G the last few weeks, attention has been directed afresh 
to the planet which, seventeen years ago, the French 
doctor, Lescarbault, was said to have discovered. For years none 
saw any trace of it, and it seemed about to take its place among 
astronomical myths, like the rings of Uranus, the satellite of 
Venus, and the second moon of our earth (seen by Petit, of 





books of astronomy, where they had long been recorded without 
any expression of doubt or suspicion. We ourselves, who write, 
had done battle for the Uranian satellites, trusting in Sir W,. 
Herschel’s care and customary accuracy ; but there can be now 
no question that these satellites no more exist than the ring 
which the forty-feet reflector of the great astronomer seemed to 
show round Uranus. As for the satellite of Venus, though few 
now suppose'the planet has any attendant, such faith was once 
placed in its existence, that Frederick the Great proposed to give 
to it the name of his illustrious friend D’Alembert. It does not 
appear from D’Alembert’s reply that he doubted the reality of that 
astronomical phantasm. ‘‘ Your Majesty,” he said, ‘does me 
too much honour, in wishing to baptise this new planet with my 
name. I am not great enough to become the satellite of Venus 
in the heavens, nor young enough to be so on the earth. [ 
know too well how small a place I occupy in this lower 
world to covet one in the sky.” ‘To this day, French writers 
on astronomy regard the question as undecided, and it was 
but a month or so ago that the Abbé Moigno devoted several 
pages of his journal, Les Mondes, to consider the evidence for 
and against that mysterious attendant upon the Planet of Love. 

The case of Vulcan is somewhat different. If Venus has a 
satellite, the smaller body cannot usually be concealed behind the 
planet, or (lying between the planet and us) be lost to view upon 
her disc. ‘Therefore, the satellite should have been seen thou- 
sands of times by the hundreds of observers who have studied 
Venus, whereas there have been but twenty or thirty observations 
of the supposed satellite. But if there is really a planet travel- 
ling nearer to the sun than Mercury, we should only expect to 
see this planet on very rare occasions. During total eclipse it 
might be seen, and indeed, as Sir J. Herschel -said, it ought long 
since to have been seen during eclipse, if it has any real existence, 
When passing between the sun and the earth, too, it would some- 
times pass across the sun’s face, like Venus in transit; and for the 
same reasons which render transits of Mercury far more common 
than transits of Venus, transits of Vulcan would be far more 
common than transits of Mercury. It was during a transit, if 
Lescarbault’s account be correct, that Vulcan was seen by him 
seventeen years ago, and news recently received from China re- 
specting the planet describes another passage which Vulcan is 
said to have made across the face of the sun. 

The account given by Lescarbault in 1859 was not altogether 
satisfactory ; the principal flaw has not hitherto, we believe, been 
noticed, except very passingly. Leverrier published in the latter 
half of that year the result of his investigation of the motions of 
Mercury, and at the close of his paper expressed the opinion that 
either Venus must be heavier by one-tenth than had been sup- 
posed, or else there must be a planet within the orbit of Mercury 
disturbing Mercury’s movements. On this, Lescarbault an- 
nounced that nine months before, namely, on March 26, 1859, he 
had observed the passage of a round, black body across the face of 
the sun, which he thought might be the body whose existence was 
suspected by Leverrier. But he said he did not like to announce 
its discovery until he had seen it again. Considering how many 
years had elapsed during which the sun had been constantly 
observed by astronomers without this planet being seen, the 
chance of Lescarbault’s securing a second view should have 
seemed so small, that one cannot well understand his reticence. 
This seems to have been Leverrier’s opinion at the time. In 
‘‘ calling at the residence of the modest and unobtrusive practitioner, 
Leverrier said to him, in an abrupt and authoritative tone, ‘It 
is, then, you, Sir, who pretend to have discovered the intra- 
Mercurial planet, and who have committed the grave offence of 
keeping your observation secret for nine months. I warn you 
that I have come here with the intention of doing justice to your 
pretensions, and of demonstrating that you have been either dis- 
honest or deceived. Tell me unequivocally what you have seen.’” 
This abrupt address, which in England would probably have led 
to the visitor’s descending from the observatory much more 
abruptly even than he had entered it, seems to have been met 
very calmly by Lescarbault, who succeeded in satisfying Leverrier 
that an intra-Mercurial planet had really been observed. 
‘‘ Leverrier congratulated the medical practitioner upon his 
discovery, and left with the intention of making the facts thus 
obtained the subject of fresh calculations.” 

Three years after Lescarbault’s observation, viz., on March 20, 


Toulouse, but usually escaping discovery, because concealed by | 1862, Mr. Loomis, of Manchester, saw a round spot on the sun's 
the earth’s shadow). Other objects which had held an apparently face. He called a friend's attention to it, and both remarked its 
more secure position, as the second moon of N eptune, and the four | sharp, circular form. Unfortunately business duties only allowed 
extra satellites of Uranus, which Sir W. Herschel supposed he 
had discovered, have quite recently been dismissed from our text- 


| 


him to watch the spot for twenty minutes, during which time he 
found that it changed considerably in position. He wrote to Mr, 
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Hind, who made the observation the subject of a calculation, and | the Tyrol,—but that the depth of the colours, the mingled heather 
two French mathematicians showed that Loomis’s results could | and gorse which inlay it, give it an aspect of greater beauty and 
be reconciled with Lescarbault’s, on the assumption that they had | less wildness. About four or five miles from Princetown, we passed 
both seen the same planet. One cannot but regret that the idea on our left one of the most curious of the granite piles which 
did not occur to Mr. Loomis of forwarding a telegram to Green- | lend Dartmoor its air of solemn yet grotesque antiquity, The 
wich Observatory. Or if he were unwilling to do this, he might Sphinx rock is on the hill called Vixen Tor, the Devonshire world 
have sent a messenger to one of the many persons who have | being divided, I suppose, whether the likeness to the female fox 
observatories in and around Manchester. As Loomis’s telescope | or the Sphinx be greatest,—but from the Tavistock road the 
was only a small one (less than three inches in aperture), he could | resemblance to the Egyptian Sphinx is most impressive. The 
hardly have failed to know of half-a-dozen persons provided with | face of the Sphinx is turned towards the north, on which she 
at least equal telescopic power, and residing within a half-hour’s | appears to gaze, ‘‘with the same earnest eyes, and the same 
journey of his place of business. sad, tranquil mien,” on which Mr. Kinglake has so powerfully dis- 

A similar remark cannot certainly be applied to the observation | coursed as belonging to her great Egyptian prototype. One 
last made upon this mysterious planet, seeing that the observer, | never thinks of a Sphinx without thinking of Lord Beaconsfield, 
M. Weber, was in Pe-chee-lee when he saw the spot on the sun, | #nd at the present moment a Sphinx seated on Vixen Tor seems 
and may be forgiven for not telegraphing to Madras or Melbourne, | especially symbolic of that at once mysterious and mordant 
the nearest well-provided observatories. The news reached | Statesman. But thinking on Lord Beaconsfield and his Sphinx- 
Europe by post. “It will interest you,” wrote M. Wolf to/|like career, my mind wandered into a sudden emotion of 
Leverrier, on the receipt of Weber's letter, “‘to know that on | surprise that the Jews, in their spasmodic fits of Egyptian 
April 4, at half-past four Berlin time, M. Weber saw, at Peckeloh, idolatry, had not, instead of borrowing from Egypt the 
a round spot on the sun, which was without spots in the morning | meaningless calf, rather taken the Sphinx, which at least appeals 
and on the next day, as seen not only by M. Weber, but by my- | to those forebodings of a mysterious destiny of which life is so full, 
self and M. Schmidt at Athens.” Wolf adds, with natural satis- | 48 well as presenting a distinct object to the imagination and the 
faction, that the interval between Lescarbault’s observation and | senses. Or may it possibly have been that in the later idolatries 
Weber's amounts to exactly 148 times the period which he had | they did include the Sphinx,—that it was the Sphinx to which 
himself assigned to Lescarbault’s planet. Lescarbault was not so | Ezekiel alludes when he tells us that after being brought in vision 
well pleased as might have been expected with Weber’s observa- | to Jerusalem, “to the door of the inner gate that looketh towards 
tion. It appears that during the late war the Germans plundered | the north,” he saw at the entrance ‘the idol of jealousy which 
his library and observatory, and having discovered the place where | provoketh to jealousy,”—a passage which is usually explained as 
his instruments were concealed, destroyed them. ‘I should, | meaning, not that the idol in question represented jealousy, but 
therefore, have preferred,” he says, “‘ since I myself have failed to | that it was one which especially ‘‘ rivalled God and provoked his 
find Vulcan again, that either a Frenchman or a non-German | jealousy.” Certainly the image which “‘ Eothen” describes as bearing 
foreigner had made the discovery.” He admitted, however, that | such awful semblance of Deity,” in that it watches “like a Provi- 
he was under obligation to M. Weber. dence” over all the vicissitudes of races and generations, ‘‘ with 


So satisfactory was Weber's observation considered, that on the | hose anmse ant, earnest eyes, and the same tranquil mien ever- 
strength of it M, Leverrier made fresh calculations, and it was | /@8ting,” might well be described as rivaling God and provoking 


presently announced to the world that probably Vulcan would | his jealousy in a sense in which golden calves, or even images of 
again cross the sun’s face on October 2nd or 3rd. Waiting to | Baal and Astarte, could never have provoked it, because such an 
hear from colonial observers whether anything remarkable was | idol would have appealed to that adoration of mystery and 
seen on those days, we may be permitted to call attention to an | Serenity which is indissolubly blended with true religious awe. 
observation made at Madrid about five hours before Weber ob- | Assuredly even this rude and accidental resemblance to the Sphinx, 
served his round spot. On April 3,as Weber, Wolf, and Schmidt | fashioned in granite, as it gazed solemnly at us, as we drove 
agree, there were no spots on the sun’s face, and such was the along the side of the opposite hill, gave us a better glimpse into 


4 : : he possibility of the old idolatries than all the Pantheon of 
experience also of the Director of the Madrid Observatory. On t J : aoe . 
April 5, again, he found the sun’s face clear of spots. But on the | Greece, even if chiselled by Phidias himself, could have secured 


4th, in the morning, there was a small oval spot, of the kind | fF ¥8. P : P 
sometimes seen, pr a nucleus only, without penumbral fringe | 48 Dartmoor has its reminder of Lord Beaconsfield, so it con- 
(puré nucleo, sin penumbra). It was clearly seen (se observaba muy | *#ins too, very near to it, a reminder of his chief opponent, as he 
bien). We might suppose that this was Vulcan (though Vulcan | ¥® pictured by that mordant wit. Coasting the moor parent 
has no right to an oval shape), but for one circumstance, which | f°°™ Tavistock, we came upon that singular little « exhausted 
shows that the spot was on the surface of the sun; there was a volcano,”—as the geologists regard it,—called Brent ‘Tor, with 
small facula (or bright streak) on one side of the spot (una ficula the quaint little old church, called in the old Latin Chronicle 
pequefta por el lado). May we not see in such a phenomenon as | St Michael de Rupe, which stands in the green cup on its 
this the explanation of, at least, those supposed observations of summit, jr was ae 1 a tine ae owing pe bes 
Vulcan in which all that the observer noted was that a round ong a a — b a ~ oie oy hag scale 
spot, seen at one hour, had disappeared a few hours later. Lescar- a ee ries re “er Gas « 
bault’s observation cannot, indeed, be thus explained. But Liais, | “P°” te verdes occ b i ey presage Pe te 
a French observer of repute, who was studying the sun at Brazil sy aed for Mr. ee 5 oe - pong sre himself eo 
during a part of the time when Lescarbault says he saw Vulcan, oped accept the rd = 1 as os se he . unt sa. 
asserts that at that time, with a much more powerful telescope, rift an oe eat os 9 ey. Certainty the persect 
he saw no such spot. It certainly would seem that at present — of Brent aaa waat-ous on and a strange little church 
astronomers have hardly sufficient reason for adding Vulcan to the | Wich stands in the crater at the top, like the cup in a saucer, 
list of known planets. are as striking after their fashion as Vixen Tor and its rude granite 
Sphinx themselves ; and the prospect from them is, as is fitting, 
if you accept the symbolic meanings, far grander,—a perfect 
panorama of tors springing out of the wild moor, with the blue 




















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. range of Cornish hills stretching away into the far distance on 
the western horizon. Probably the Tories would add that the 

A DRIVE IN DEVONSHIRE.—IV. delicious mushrooms which grow in such profusion on the sides 

(To THE EpiToR OF THR “ SPECTATOR.”] of Brent Tor add another characteristic feature to the symbol 


Str,—As far as we have seen it, the only wasty and desolate part | of the Liberal leader and his policy, but I doubt whether any- 
of Dartmoor,—the only part where there is no grandeur and no | thing half as good grows on the side of Vixen Tor, though I 
beauty, though much dreariness,—is that chosen with considerable | should expect that there might be found there unedible funguses in 
fitness for the site of the great prison. As you approach Princetown multitudes. Ah, those were indeed rare and delicate mushrooms, 
from the Ashburton road the desolation begins, and as you leave | which dappled the sides of that fair green cone, with its heart 
it by the Tavistock road, it vanishes. The great sweeps of yellow of red jasper and volcanic ashes. The same afternoon we saw the 
gorse again relieve the eye, the finely-marked lines of hill and | beautiful cascade formed by the silver torrent of the Lyd as it 
valley reappear, and the road as it zigzags down the slope of the | winds and slides down a reddish rock, 110 feet in depth, which 
first broad basin, accompanied by the telegraph posts and wires, | interrupts its course, the whole framed in the dark background of 
would resemble greatly the road over the lower spurs of the Alps, | the pine-woods,—we saw the deep-set, narrow gorge, eighty feet 
—over the Arlberg, for instance, from the Lake of Constance to | in depth, over which, one midnight, when the bridge had been 
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carried suddenly away, the horse of an unconscious messenger 
from Tavistock is said to have taken him at a bound, without his 
discovering till later what peril he had escaped; but it was not 
till the skilful landlady of the Dartmoor inn brought us into 
the cosy chimney-corner of the spare kitchen in which she lodged 
us, with its shining dresser and its rambling cupboards, those 
marvellous mushrooms, toasted with a little dash of butter and 
pepper, that the perfect ideal of the tender-sublime rushed upon 
our imaginations. Surely that flavour had been maturing for 
centuries in the heart of the mighty mother. Like the silver 
thread down the great rock, that delicate stream of rare essences 
had descended from the primeval ages, to dash itself, in a moment 
of glosso-pharyngeal ecstacy, as Mr. Alexander Bain would say, 
against a twig of the ninth pair of nerves in our organisation ; 
and the result was that emotion of the tender-sublime on which 
I have descanted. Why has no one ever defined man as the 
mushroom-appreciating animal? ‘‘Phcebe Junior” delights in 
a carrot, and exults over an apple, but turn her out on the moors 
of her ancestors, and she would never be known to eat a mush- 
room, still less, even if she did, to recognise that strain of 
ethereal rapture which it strikes out of properly organised glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves, 

Our Dartmoor journeyings were now virtually at an end. 
We drove the next day to Okehampton, the picturesque and 
quaint little town which Mr. Kingsley has so unjustly vilified 
as “an ugly, dirty, and stupid town, with which fallen man 
¢by some strange perversity) has chosen to defile one of the 
loveliest sites in the pleasant land of Devon,” and were 
wonderfully struck with its beauty, cleanliness, and charm. 
The bright stream over which you pass into its broad and plea- 
sant street is spanned by a pretty, antique bridge, at the side of 
whieh three broad steps are placed, for the girls who fill their 
pitchers with its water. This broad main street is broken after a 
while into two branches by the church, which is built right on to 
a little gabled shop two or three centuries old, while above the 
town towers the high moorland, and the magnificent pile of the 
ruined castle. What a world for the painter is that ruin,—here 
pyramids of mossy wall, from the topmost stones of which seedling 
oaks are starting up unconscious of their doom,—there the solid 
masonry of the banqueting-room, and the unroofed dungeons, no 
longer dark, and looking perfectly harmless, which must have been 
the witnesses of so much pining and so much dread. We had never 
seen in a ruin more impressive windows than still remained perfectly 
defined against the blue sky. The woods, too, amidst which it stands 
are magnificent, while the mountain stream of the West Ockment, 
running through a lovely ravine immediately at its base, separates 
it from the heights of Dartmoor. Of all the little towns which 
edge this delightful moor, Okehampton seemed to us far the most 
charming. Moreton-Hampstead, much bepraised by the guide- 
books, is common-place and even mean in the comparison. Here 
we left Dartmoor, putting Phoebe Junior in a horse-box, and 
taking train for Barnstaple, with a lovely crescent moon, over the 
higher curve of which a splendid planet hung, as it were, suspended, 
looking in at the window of our carriage as the train wound along. 

From Barnstaple we drove over the lower spurs of Exmoor, 
—which I had a great desire to compare with Dartmoor,—to 
Simonsbath, which is, indeed, across the borders of Devonshire, 
and situated, like the farmhouse which is made the chief scene of 
Mr. Blackmore’s story of ‘“ Lorna Doone,” in Somersetshire. 
This was an anxious drive, for there was only one inn on the way, 
—against which we were warned, as a bad case of fever had just 
occurred there,—and the accommodation at the close was very 
doubtful. From a little village of rare beauty on the Devonshire 
side, disfigured by the hideous name of *‘ Higher Knacker’s Hole,” 
the road mounted for many miles, passing over the spurs of Span 
Head, and leaving behind us the richest conceivable view of the 
estuary of the Taw, till at last we began to descend on the 
romantic valley of the Barle, where thick plantations of fir line the 
steep slopes of Exmoor, and the river itself, with the tributary 
streams by which it is fed, make a network of converging ravines 
of singular beauty. The clouds had been rising all day, and had 
we been unable to get shelter at Simonsbath our situation 
would have been uncomfortable, as Phoebe Junior had only 
obtained a slight refection of meal and water at the hands of 
a woman on the way, thereby making her nose so mealy that 
in the absence of any regular appliances, I had to wipe it with a 
superannuated pocket-handkerchief ; the rain was beginning, and 
the next inn was five miles off. Nor is the house at Simonsbath 
aregularinn. It is a house of entertainment, tolerated by Mr. 


Knight, on whose property it is, on condition that no beer or 
spirits are sold there, but with few rooms, which are often full. 











We were lucky enough, however, to obtain rooms, as well as a 
most hospitable reception, and found ourselves at once among 


the dramatis persone of “Lorna Doone.” Our landlord’s name 
was Fry,—and like John Fry in ‘‘Lorna Doone,” his hair 
and beard were of a sandy red,—and his next neighbour, a farmer, 
was a Mr. Ridd or Redd, who must have been some relative of the 
giant hero of that tremendous tale. The weather became so broken 
that I could not verify the geography of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” as I had 
hoped, and missed even the mysterious water-slide in the Badg- 
worthy river by which John Ridd first found his way into the 
robber’s fastness. But while we were at Simonsbath, I found out 
the gully of Cloven Rocks, into which Carver Doone, after hig 
attempt to murder Lorna, was pursued by John Ridd mounted 
on Kickums, in the somewhat melodramatic catastrophe of the 
tale, and saw, I believe, the site of the Wizard's Slough, into which 
Carver Doone, tossing his arms wildly to heaven, was sucked up, 
after his death-struggle with his foe. Alas! a great part of the 
gully of Cloven Rocks is now enclosed, and a good farm-house 
stands at the entrance; and the Wizard’s Slough, though 
still boggy enough, has, I suspect, been drained. But 
Exmoor is still singularly wild,—much wilder, I think, than 
its grander southern neighbour, for it is less broken into separate 
hills, and has more of the continuity and loneliness of a single 
stretch of moorland. The tortuous Barle, which is its southern 
boundary, is, I should think, as solitary a river as could be found 
in England, though pedestrians can now cross it at intervals of a 
mile or so by light plank bridges, supported on piles of moss- 
covered stones. Here and there it sinks into pools of great 
depth, such as that which has gained for the village the name of 
Simonsbath, a pool with which very tragic stories, both old and new, 
are associated. As we watched the sunset one evening over this 
romantic reach of the river, I thought we had never seen more 
inextricably mingled aspects of loveliness and eeriness. At first 
the sinking sun was softened by a haze which gave it the gentle 
lustre of intensely brilliant lamplight, which was reflected in the 
river at the bottom of the ravine, while a spot of more lurid red 
hung over the fir-woods on the bank opposite us. Then, as the sun 
sapk, the clouds lifted a little, leaving a clear streak of gold and 
crimson sky, with heav ily-frowning masses of cloud above, while 
the converging ravines grew darker and more ghostly, and even 
the cattle drew together as if for company. The close of some 
old rhetorical period of Macaulay'’s,—which runs, I think, thus,— 
“were it the wildest scene which ever Salvator peopled with 
outlaws, or the loveliest over which Claude ever poured the 
mellow effulgence of a setting sun,”—kept ringing in my ears, for 
the scene was the latter when we first began to watch it, and the 
former before we turned away. 

I must not dwell upon the remainder of our journey. We 
drove across Exmoor to Lynton, and a wilder drive is hardly to 
be conceived ; indeed, it becomes exquisitely beautiful, as the sea 
at the mouth of the Bristol Channel begins to glisten behind the 
magnificent belts of purple heather which line the northern 
slopes of the moor. Descending into Lynton, even with the 
drag, was a work of difficulty to Phoebe Junior, for the carriage 
often seemed to be really hanging directly over her, so steep and 
even precipitous is the road. Later in the day, in a hired carriage, 
we dashed down the same road at a rate of astonishing rapidity, 
which seemed to us to be regulated more by the laws of 
falling bodies than by those of voluntary motion. Almost every 
one knows Lynton and Lynmouth—that beautiful pair of towns, 
the one hanging directly over the other, each of which not 
only supplements the other’s beauty, but adds greatly to the 
other's charm,—so well that they need no description of mine. 
I think them the most lovely places in England, so various and 
contrasted are the kinds of beauty which the grand cliff-scenery 
and the wild, romantic glens, belonging equally to each, afford. 
It would be difficult to find nobler cliff-walks nearer than the 
cliffs of Moher on the coast of Clare, or the cliffs of Slieveleague 
on the coast of Donegal. It would not be easy to find more 
romantic glens ard waterfalls nearer than the glens of Wicklow 
or of Westmoreland. Near Lynton and Lynmouth both are con- 
tained within the distance of a few minutes’ walk. Moreover, the 
sea-view of Lynton has this great charm, that you not only have a 
magnificent range of cliffs beneath you, but a lovely distant 
shore—the south coast of Wales—bounding the prospect, of which 
just enough is seen to excite the fancy, and lend richness and 
depth to the shadows and lights on the horizon. 

Our little journey was nearly at an end. On the day we left 
Lynton, after giving Phoebe Junior “a leader” up the stiff ascent 
of the foreland, I drove her through driving rain and a tempest 
of wind across Exmoor to Porlock, and just at the point 
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where the redoubtable John Ridd’s father must have been 
murdered by Carver Doone, a danger of a milder kind 
awaited us. Phoebe Junior, treading delicately, like Agag, the 
King of the Amalekites, down the red and stony slopes of that 
tremendous hill, turned her foot upon a stone, and could hardly 
use it at all for many minutes. We were more than a mile, anda 
very precipitous mile, from the town. The rain was falling 
heavily, though rainbow after rainbow spanned with low, flattened 
arches the lovely bay of Porlock, and steeped the grand headland 
before us in its soft colours; the dogs, dyed deep with the hue 
of the soil, which made them as rosy-fingered as Eos herself, 
barked disconsolately for shelter,—and I began to despair of 
getting the dear little horse to the inn. However, the sprain 
turned out only temporary, and in a few minutes she was able 
to move on without difficulty, though not quite without lameness, 
and both Porlock and Minehead were reached at last. 

And then came the parting. Up to the last moment, I had 
half contemplated buying Phebe Junior. But it was not possi- 
ble, without either shooting or selling an old horse which 
I had not the heart either to shoot or to sell, for any one who 
would buy her would certainly work her beyond her 
strength. Yet it was a great wrench to part with Phoebe 
Junior. We had never passed her stable without hearing a neigh 
of welcome. She had never fallen, and never but once shied, and 
never turned slow or sulky. Even ‘Old Caution,” an admirable 
old horse, which we had used among the Yorkshire hills, though 
her superior in strength, was not at all her equal in docility and 
companionableness. It was a sad parting. We separated amidst 
the confusion of the elements at the railway-station on the beach 
at Minehead. The long breakers were rushing in, in lines of 
angry foam. The hurricane was blowing down the trees in the 
little boulevard which connects the station with the town, as 
Phebe Junior, with that perfect aplomb which never de- 
serted her, entered her box to return to Exeter. Cecilia 
placed a roll of bread she had just purchased for her on the 
doard before her, looked wistfully, like the hero of the ‘‘ Sentimental 
Journey,” at the little arrangement she had made, and gave asigh. 
‘The porter closed the box, and we saw her no more. In anguish 
of heart, I burst out with the lamentation of the hero of 
‘¢ Locksley Hall,”— 

* Oh my Phosbe, slender-footed, oh my Phabe, mine no more! 

Oh the dreary, dreary moorland! oh the barren, barren shore !” 
And indeed she deserved our regrets. We had still our Nancy 
and our Blanche. But all hope of a pony as faultless as the trap, 
of durable tranquillity, of temperate trotting, was shut up in the 
box with Phebe Junior. A stronger foot than hers carried 
back the chaise, when at length it arrived by the Great Western 
train. As quick an ear as hers watches for the kindly steps which 
bring the horses food or drink at night. But it is when to the 
ordinary traffic of the quiet country roads, succeeds the noisy glitter 
of the soldiers or volunteers who come to be reviewed on our se- 
cluded green, it is when the gigantic traction-engines that strike 
panic into our old Nancy’s soul, threaten our new basket-work 
with destruction, that Cecilia misses the sobriety, the self-com- 
mand, the perfect soundness of judgment, the perfect rectitude of 
intention, to which the history of our draft-horses furnishes no 
parallel, or furnishes a parallel in ‘‘ Old Caution” alone.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Your Last YEAR’s CORRESPONDENT. 

[This is going too far. Our graceless correspondent has not 

only parodied the Poet Laureate, but paraphrased Lord Macaulay's 
eloquent tribute to Hampden as a patriot and a statesman in his 
panegyric on Pheebe Junior; nay, he has substituted the name 
of an old Yorkshire horse for that of the Great Liberator of the 
United States and the Father of his people. But for an old and 
kindly feeling for our correspondent, which betrays us into 
weakness, we must have cancelled the latter part of this letter ; 
as it is, we cannot let its gross flippancy pass without severe 
tebuke.—Ep. Spectator.] 





PROFESSOR BARRETT’S PAPER. 
{To THs EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
Srr,—In the present stage of the controversy respecting so-called 
Spiritualistic phenomena, perhaps you may find room for the 
following extract from a letter received this morning from 
Brisbane, under date August 1. The writer (my brother) left 


England on March 17 last, and of course wrote in ignorance of 
the conclusions arrived at by Professor Barrett. The extract is 
taken from a chatty letter to my wife :— 


‘spirits’ since I came here. I inquired how you all were at home, and 
when I asked for you the table thumped as if twould break its legs. 
Mediums say this is a sign ‘they’ are to give the information. 
I do not believe in the spirit theory at all, for I find the answers can be 
regulated by the will. The force, however, is there, without doubt ; onl 
those who first became aware of it ignorantly attributed it to spirits. 
have had a table under my own hands, and left entirely to myself after 
it had been influenced by the medium, which travolled with me all 
over the room and answered any questions I asked it. If you so wish 
it, the table gives expression (by tipping to the letters of the alphabet) 
to any idea you fix your mind on, and it is thus that persons have been 
led to attribute the manifestations to spirits. Questions have been asked 
relating to things known only to the questioner, and correct answers 
are given when the questioner’s mind is fixed (as it nearly always is) 
upon the right answer. Should the questioner fix his attention on a 
wrong answer, that wrong answer is given,—ergo, the force is a real 
and natural force, the spirit theory a humbug.” 

This conclusion is interesting from its being identical-with 
that of Professor Barrett and arrived at independently. The 
writer I know to be as incapable of conscious exaggeration as he 
is of deliberate falsehood. 

I think with the Spectator that a case for inquiry has been made 
out.—I am, Sir, &., M. J. L. 


, (To THE EprTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—If you have space to insert this, I think those of your 
readers who were startled by the extraordinary phenomenon 
quoted from Professor Barrett’s paper in your last week's issue 
will find it interesting. 

About two years ago, a lady, shortly after the death of her 
father-in-law, who had been living with her, was annoyed by 
constantly hearing a rapping in the upper rooms of her house. 
She immediately, incredulous though it may seem, concluded that 
some neighbours living five or six houses off, and who were not 
on very friendly terms with her, were playing a trick upon her. 
She thought that they crept along the roof, put something down 
the chimney, and rapped at the wall, and this she continued to 
believe, in spite of the facts that the rapping was kept up for 
several months, often for five or six hours at a time, and that the 
enemy managed to elude the police and men hired to watch. 

The gentleman to whom I am indebted for my information 
happening to be there with his wife, asked permission to investi- 
gate the mystery, and went upstairs accompanied by the whole 
household. The noise was perfectly inexplicable, and conse- 
quently caused a great deal of amusement. The lady remarked 
that it would accompany a tune, and requested one of the ser- 
vants to sing. Some well-known air was immediately started, 
and was as immediately acknowledged by the rapping, which 
followed the notes accurately to the end. The mystery remained 
a mystery. ‘The rapping entirely ceased a little more than a year 
ago, and the lady, who is still living, accounts for it in the same 
way, while the gentleman mentioned above, until he read your 
article last week, was compelled to attribute it in some way or 
other to the servants.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Towe College, Torquay, October 3. H. M. Bernarp. 





A RENUNCIATION OF THE CLERICAL PROFESSION, 
(To THE EpitorR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Will you allow me to state in your columns my reasons for 
renouncing my profession as minister of the Church of England? 
Though the step itself may be one of only small local interest, my 
reasons for the step may require the attention of those interested 
in Church matters. 

What I most profoundly dissent from in the Church of England 
is no doctrine peculiar to her,—it is one she shares with the 
Catholic, Orthodox, and Evangelical Churches generally, but it is 
a doctrine which seems to me to operate most mischievously in 
the Evangelical Churches, and to be stated most offensively, not 
in the baptismal service, where it is very distinctly asserted, but 
in those portions of our formularies which are most distinctively 
Protestant. This doctrine is that ‘the grace of God which 
bringeth salvation,” teaching us to deny ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly in the present 
world, must be supernatural. This touches a faith that is very 
dear to me, what I may call the strength of my life. I hold that 
“‘the grace that brings salvation” is a latent principle of life, 
evolved by that natural process which has made man, which has 
formed men out of brutes, and which is still working on in the 
same direction, to transform the sons of men into “ the sons of 
God.” 

With regard to the existence of this process in the past, I 
accept it as the most rational hypothesis of Creation, and reject 





“TI must tell you that I have had some rare manifestations from the 


the instantaneous or six-days theory of Creation as wholly un- 
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warrantable,—one that we have no rational ground for holding. 
I find the belief forced on me that I am a part of Nature. I[ 
could not for a moment believe that the inward disquietude 
which convicts me of sin and shame, and will not allow me rest 
but in trying to make things better within me and around me, 
was anything supernatural. I believe, on the contrary, that it is 
part and parcel of that universal disquietude which stirs all living 
matter, and which has created us and all the living forms we see 
around us. In fact, in my own dissatisfaction I discern the 
living presence of my Creator, who is working in and through 
me to create a better world than has been yet realised. The 
true conversion seems to me to be the discovery that there isa 
God working in us and through us,—the discovery that “ the 
kingdom of God is within us,” the recognition of what Bishop 
Butler teaches concerning the sovereign authority of the voice of 
conscience, The great work of religious education is to teach 
the young to recognise the dictates of that ‘still, small voice,” to 
receive them as sovereign commands, and to hasten to do them. 
Yes, hasten to do them. You are at a loss (Carlyle used to say) 
to discover an adequate life’s work; you can by no means see 
any such mapped out before you. Take courage! Go and do 
with all your might the one thing you do clearly see your way to 
doing, the work that comes first; take that one step that is 
visible in the darkness, and straightway two or three more steps 
will become plain to you. But oh! the miserable spell that is 
put upon all first efforts to find a better way, by the announce- 
ment,—* There is no use trying; you can do no good till you 
have first got a saving faith, a supernatural gift to start from ;” 
and to the reply of the disciple, ‘‘ What shall I do to get this 
saving faith?” the answer, ‘* You can’t do anything. You can’t 
pray,—that is, you can’t pray the prayer of faith which God 
hears.” ‘*CanIdonothing?” ‘ Well, you can use diligently the 
means of grace, going to church or meeting, and laying yourself 
open to every chance of hearing the Gospel, for ‘ faith cometh by 
hearing.’”’ I don’t say that many teachers advise so stupidly, I 
can only say that I have heard such advice given, and that our 
Articles warrant it. What is this but the case over again of the 
foolish Jews, who instead of prescribing a healthy regimen for their 
sick and impotent folk, took and laid them down at the Pool of 
Bethesda, to wait for the troubling of the water? 

It is the very paralysis of moral discipline or of sound religious 
training for the young man to teach him that the grace he needs 
is supernatural—‘‘ that thing which by nature he cannot have,” 
something that is outside of him and is extraneous to the 
ordinary course of nature—and that till the advent of this super- 
natural grace, which there are no ascertained means of securing, 
there is no use trying to be good or trying to do good, because he 
won't succeed, and if he does, it will not save his soul, or the souls 
of others. No wonder that in our plans of National Education 
the religious difficulty stops the way. To separate religious from 
secular instruction, and to entrust the first to ministers of different 
denominations, would serve only to hasten the crisis, and show 
us that our religious doctrine (or teaching) needs revision. 

The state of a man who longs to find the way of righteousness, 
but cannot believe that Jesus, whose character he loves and 
whose personal aid he craves, is the Son of God, is one for which 
a religious teacher who was stupid and leaden-hearted enough to 
take our Protestant formularies in downright earnest would have 
no word of advice or comfort. For such a man our Articles 
have no advice, no comfort (see Article xiii., “* Of Works before 
Justification ”):—*‘‘ Works done before the grace of Christ 
and the inspiration of his Spirit are not pleasant to God, foras- 
much as they spring not of faith in Jesus Christ, neither do 
they make men meet to receive grace, or (as the School-authors 
say) deserve grace of congruity ; yea, rather, for that they are 
not done as God hath willed and commanded them to be done, we 
doubt not but they have the nature of sin.” But perhaps, if he 
has not got this faith, he may attain to it, if he acts up to the 
light he has, ‘If any man do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” No, that door of hope is also shut against him (see 
Article x., ‘Of Free- Will”) :—‘“ The condition of man after the 
fall of Adam is such, that he cannot turn and prepare himself, by 
his own natural strength and good works, to faith and calling 
upon God.” Diligent obedience to the light of nature and 
earnest efforts to walk by it will be all in vain, and if any one 
dares to affirm otherwise, our Church curses him (Article xviii.) : 
—‘‘ They also are to be had accursed that presume to say, That 
every man shall be saved by the law or sect which he professeth, 
80 that he be diligent to frame his life according to that law, and 
the light of nature. For Holy Scripture doth set out unto us only 
the name of Jesus Christ whereby men must be saved.” Thus 


the name of Jesus, who lived and died to save his people from 
their sins, is set up as an obstruction in the path of a man who 
really desires to renounce his sins and begin a new life. 

I will not accept the assertion that these Articles may be left 
| alone, for no one heeds them. These Articles have not fallen into 
| desuetude ; they contain the very doctrines our popular Re- 
vivalists most insist on, as I have again and again heard them do, 
Hear Ira D. Sankey, the Revivalist singer :— 

“ Weary, working, toiling one, 
Why toil you so? 
Cease your doing, all was done 
Long, long ago. 
Tis to Jesus’ work you cling, 
By a simple faith. 
‘Doing’ is a deadly thing,— 
* Doing’ ends in death.” 
The uselessness of all action but what proceeds from the assurance 
of a supernatural initiative is seldom, I admit, so strongly put as 
here, and yet it does not seem to me more strongly put than our 
Articles warrant.—I am, Sir, &c., G. D. Sxow. 





ENGLAND IN DANGER. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—The “holy work” of Mr. Gladstone and the proprietors of 
the Daily News is beginning to bear its fruit. After making ourselves 
the laughing-stock of Europe, we are now about to pay the penalty 
of our virtue. The Russian diplomatists are of opinion that it is 
now safe to show their hand, and the ‘‘ occupation ” of Bulgaria is 
“suggested.” Some of us know what Russian “ occupation ” 
means. The Daily News’ pet ‘‘ commissioner,” Mr. MacGahan, could 
tell us something about what it means in Central Asia, if his 
employers would let him. Mr. Schuyler has himself not been un- 
communicative on the pointin his recent book; and I believe Mr, 
Lewis Farley, if he were a Turkish consul, instead of a Russian 
agent, could also supply his fellow-countrymen with some interest+ 
ing information. Russian occupation of Bulgaria is so ugly an out+ 
look, that even the Russian official organ in this country, the 
Times, denounces it. But it is a question whether the matter has. 
not got beyond the reach of denunciation—feigned or sincere—and 
for myself, I fear the die is cast. We have had our whistle, and now 
we are going to pay for it. 

The barbarous and inhuman character of Russian rule, at 
home, in Poland, in Circassia, and in Central Asia, is not un- 
known to the English people. For the moment, its memory has 
been obscured by florid accounts of the almost equally barbarous 
and inhuman conduct of Turkey. ‘There is this difference in 
the two cases,—inhumanity and barbarism are the bases of 
Russian policy; their recent manifestation in Turkey was a pro- 
voked and temporary outbreak. The statements I make I am 
prepared to prove, but you cannot afford me space for that pur- 
pose to-day. At the workmen’s meeting in Hyde Park on Sunday 
afternoon, however, I hope to have an opportunity of showing the 
English people that the greatest danger of the hour, both to England 
and to these revolted ‘‘ Christians,” lies in the insidious designs 





and vaulting ambition of the Muscovite Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Temple Club, October 5. MALTMAN Barry. 





THE ENGLISH GUIDE-BOOKS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In an interesting article published in your columns last 
Saturday, you make several most useful suggestions with refer- 
ence to the compilation of Guide-books; but if you will allow me 
to say so, I think you scarcely do justice to the series of ‘‘ Home 
Handbooks” published by Mr. Murray. I have spent nearly the 
whole of this summer in going about various counties of England 
on foot, and I have been much struck with the general accuracy 
and excellence of Murray’s Guides. So far from good walks being 
neglected, I have found that a great deal of space is devoted to 
them, and the directions given are such that any man with a 
compass in his pocket, and a stout pair of legs, can follow them 
without the least difficulty. Take the district now being so plea- 
santly described in your columns by a correspondent,—Dartmoor. 
The advice given as to a walking tour over that region is nearly 
all that a traveller could desire. And as regards inns, without 
‘“‘ puffing” one or other in a given place, I have always found the 
few hints given in Murray perfectly trustworthy. He has invari 
ably landed me in good quarters for the night. Moreover, it iz 
only just to remember that Mr. Murray is the originator of the 
modern Handbook, and that some of Biideker’s are in large part 
translations of Murray’s editions. 





I doubt whether the English guide-books can always equal 
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Bideker’s in defining walks, because in this country, where you 
find a good field-walk one year it will be closed the next, by 
cultivation or some other cause, and a walk which is open in 
autumn or winter is often closed during the time the grain crops 
are on the ground. There are some charming walks in this district, 
for instance, which are not described ; but for the general tourist a 
large and good variety is given, and perhaps that is all that could be 
accomplished. There is aspot about four miles from here so 
quaint and picturesque, so full of old-world associations and 
glimpses of lovely scenery, that I wonder no one has described 
it; butitis not even marked on the one-iuch Ordnance map,—and 
there are many other omissions to be noticed in that map which 
are far more remarkable than similar faults in the Guide-books. 
The place to which I refer is called Friday Street, and any of 
your readers who are tired of the Friday Street of Cheapside, 
or other City haunts, cannot do better than make a pilgrimage to 
this sequestered region. They can take it on the way from 
Wotton to Leith Hill, and a more delightful excursion it would 
be hard to find within fifty miles of London.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dorking, October 2. L. J. J. 





BARBADOES. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
$1r,—In the letter which you were kind enough to insert last 
Saturday, I made an error which I should feel very much obliged 
to you to permit me to correct by one line. There are two 
petitions from Barbadoes, one from the respectable inhabitants, 
asking for the recall of the Governor, the other from the House 
of Assembly, asking for a Royal Commission of Inquiry. My 
mistake lay in confounding the prayers of these two petitions, 
and saying that the inhabitants had asked for a Royal Com- 
mission,—I am, Sir, &c., P. Bruce Austin. 





CRETAN “SELF-GOVERNMENT.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

$Sim,—I have had some very close and practical experience of 
Crete, when I was there, years ago, as the Special Correspondent 
of the Daily News, during the insurrection of 1867. My hopes 
of a real reform and of a really better government for the Cretans 
were dashed to the ground when I heard, on the best authority, 
that the new constitution was a sham. It never had in it half an 
hour of life, and our Secretary for Foreign Affairs is either fooled 
or joking when he talks of Crete as a model on which any system 
of ‘‘ local self-government” could be built. The faults of the 
old Turkish rule are carefully retained in Crete, and the mockery 
of a free constitution is used to ‘‘ humbug” any Western politicians 
who may still have faith in Turkish promises. Whatever may 
come in Bosnia and Bulgaria, Heaven save us from Lord Derby’s 
Cretan Constitution !—I am, Sir, &c., Hitary SKINNER. 








POETRY. 


—_—@——. 
AMONG THE VINES, 


Tue clustering vines spring up through the clear air ; 
They grow twice over; once, high up and green, 
And once deep down in the blue lake, between 

The purple mountains,—both alike so fair, 

One scarce can tell the sunshine from the glare. 
Here, the light ripples through a leafy screen, 
There, it flows on all golden and serene, 

In both the dark-eyed children stand and stare ; 

While up and down their weary parents pace 

. Those stony ways, with long, deep baskets slung 

Over their shoulders; yet with easy grace 
They bear their burdens, whether old or young ; 

For here they play at work—in many a place 
They work at play—for those, no song be sung. 

H. A. Durr. 





A RHYMER’S WISH. 

WHEN Death with no unwelcome touch 
Shall free my weary sprite, 

I would not be lamented much, 
Nor yet forgotten quite. 

Let Art devise no sounding mask 
Affliction’s voice to aid ; 

The softest sigh is all I ask 


The tribute of a silent tear 
Would satisfy the claim 

Of one who found few friendships here, 
And never dreamt of fame. 


No marble mound to load my breast 
Should I arise to sue, 

Would Love his constancy attest 
With a fresh flower or two. 


While Memory, from her grassy seat, 
Might now and then incline 

O’er the mute rhymster to repeat 
A verse of his,—a line. 


With such memorials to endear 
Some lone, sepulchral spot, 
I should not wake too sad a tear, 


Nor yet be quite forgot. J. 8. D. 








ART. 


——@— 


THE DULWICH GALLERY AT THE BETHNAL 
GREEN MUSEUM. 

Ir is now rather more than half a century since the pictures now 
on exhibition at the Bethnal Green Museum were established at 
the Dulwich Gallery, in accordance with the will of Sir Francis 
Bourgeois, R.A. ‘The history of the collection is a somewhat 
curious one, many of the pictures having been collected before 
1807 by the celebrated picture-dealer, Noel Joseph Desenfaus, 
and intended to form the nucleus of a collection for a National 
Gallery at Warsaw. The national misfortunes and subsequent 
death of the King having prevented the execution of the above 
project, Mr. Desenfaus was left with the pictures on his hands, 
In 1807 Desenfaus died, and bequeathed all his pictures to Sir 
Francis Bourgeois, who left them to the Dulwich Gallery, with the 
sum of £12,000 to provide a suitable building for their reception. 
This was done by extending the west wing of the College, and 
there the pictures have remained ever since. It is noticeable 
that only thirty-nine of the pictures now in the Gallery were 
originally intended for the National Gallery at Warsaw, the 
remainder of that collection having been sold previous to 
Desenfaus’ death. It is worth mentioning this, as the number 
curiously corresponds with the really valuable pictures in the 
gallery, there being about forty first-rate examples of the Old 
Masters, principally of the Dutch and Flemish schools, and over 
three hundred indifferent ones. It is not our intention to give a 
catalogue raisonné of the pictures, but only to mention a few of 
the more important. And here it may be noticed that it would 
perhaps have been wiser if a portion only of the pictures had been 
moved to Bethnal Green; for all purposes of popular instruction, 
half the number would have been equally edifying, and the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood would not have been exposed 
to the temptation of admiring copies for originals. 

Of course the famous picture of the collection is the ‘St. 
Sebastian ” of Guido, which used to hang at the end of the room 
at Dulwich College, and which is certainly a wonderfully striking 
picture. Considered as an effect of light and shade, it is perhaps 
hardly to be surpassed. The figure stands out in mellow glow 
against an almost black background, even the tree behind being 
scarcely perceptiple in the deep shadow. The ‘St. Sebastian” of 
Guido is hardly though, to our mind, a satisfactory person. This 
effeminate Italian youth, with rounded limbs and upturned eyes, 
does not present one’s ideal of the martyr or hero, There is too 
much the appearance of dying to slow music, with the drop- 
scene ready to descend at the right moment. ‘There are 
here, in this picture, the same faults that are perceptible in all 
Guido’s pictures—unreality and sensuality—and most of all 
does it lack all the nobility and majesty of death. Of all the 
representations of this subject which we have seen in foreign 
galleries (and there is one or more in every gallery in Italy) there is 
only one that fully realises, to our mind, the spirit of the scene, 
That is in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, unaccountably placed in 
a corner where it is almost impossible to see it properly, andis by 
Sodoma. The canvas is falling away from the frame with neglect 
or ill-usage, and few of the visitors to the Tribune stray into 
that obscure corner. Nevertheless, the picture is one of the 
greatest masterpieces even in that wonderful gallery, and is 
noticeable for the contrast it affords in treatment to the 
Guido above mentioned. Here the St. Sebastian stands illumined 





To soothe my wistful shade. 





by no supernatural radiance in the midst of obscurity, but in the 
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light of a somewhat dull, cloudy day. The tree to which he is lashed 
grows on the crest of a slight eminence, over which we look down 
to the valley and open country beyond. Far as the eye can see 
stretches a fair landscape, rich with woods, hills, and streams, 
and evidences of men’s toil and industry. On the hill to the left 
rises the city, grey and dim in the distance; on the right the river 
tumbles noisily through some dark, old arches; beyond all rise 
faint blue mountains. Over St. Sebastian’s head hovers an angel 
bearing the crown of suffering, and surrounded by a glory of 
golden beams. Close under the hill to right and left, men are 
pursuing their ordinary occupations; a group of three figures, 


_ One of them on horseback, two on foot, are drinking and dis- 


puting about some trivial matter; on the other side two 
passers-by stop to quarrel by the roadside. But up here, 
on the crest of the hill, stands the martyr, the life-blood 
fast ebbing; three arrows in his body already, and the end 
not yet come. In the intense agony of his martyrdom he has 
writhed away from the tree, but his face turns up to the angel 
and the crown with an expression of rapture struggling through 
suffering and victorious over death. His enemies have done 
their worst, a few more moments of anguish and the struggle will 
be ended and the toil done. All this is said in his face more 
plainly, and far more eloquently than words can describe it. 
But what we want more particularly to notice is how 
this picture, by its delineation of the most simple every-day 
humanity surrounding the martyrdom, has heightened the 
horror of the scene infinitely more than Guido could do 
with all his artificial light and gloom. The fair landscape 
and the every-day pursuits, contrasted with the pain and 
death ; the frightful unconsciousness of or still more frightful 
indifference of the passers-by to the tragedy that is being acted so 
near them,—all these intensify the feeling to a degree which is 
far greater than could be produced by any stage effect. 
In every sense of the word it is a noble picture, and the only one we 
have ever seen in which there is expressed in one face the supreme 
intensity of pain and joy ; beyond human endurance would be the 
pain, but the glory from the angel shines down, and joy takes its 
place. Has it not always been, must it not always be so? Not 
only with the St. Sebastians of the world does the way to the 
greatest happiness lie through pain. Did it not need all the 
weary years of suffering and conflict ere Ulysses and his com- 
panions could realise the surpassing delights of home and peace? 
‘Through strife to content, through chaos to order, such seems to 
be God's appointed rule of life for this world, and through toil 
and sorrow to the martyr’s crown, whether on earth or heaven. 
There are two small figures by Raphael of St. Anthony 
and St. Francis, but they are not at all favourable speci- 
mens of his work, and are probably only painted by one of 
his pupils from his design. For the admirers of the Dutch 
school of painting there are many choice examples of Teniers, 
Cuyp, Dow, and Ostade, besides which there is a picture by 
Adrian Brouwer of the ‘‘ Interior of an Alehouse,” than which it 
is almost impossible to fancy anything of its kind more beautiful 
in light and shade, and more delicate in colour. The occupants 
of the house are all either quarrelling, smoking, or singing, except 
one who has fallen against a post in his endeavours to leave the 
room, and seems likely to remain there for some time. In the 
background is a figure hugging the landlady. A glow of subdued 
light fills the room, fading gradually into semi-obscurity at the 
further end, where two men sit over the fire. ‘Throughout the 
picture there are many very beautiful pieces of colour, of which 
the pink doublet of the seated figure in the foreground is the most 
conspicuous, Especially remarkable is the brilliancy of the subdued 
lights, where they fall on white shirt, or cap, or pitcher, and the 
gradually-increasing gloom of the room is itself a marvel in chiaro- 
oscura. Altogether, this is one of the finest specimens of the Dutch 
school of the Teniers class, and is not inferior to many even of that 
master. ‘There are many examples of Rubens here, of which the 
finest picture is undoubtedly ‘‘ Venus, Mars, and Cupid,” as the 
painter has modestly entitled portraits of himself, his mistress, 
and his child. ‘There is little to be said of this picture but that 
it is a good specimen of Rubens’ more soulless work,—a good 
painting, and nothing more. To see how very different, and how 
far superior, work to this the artist could do, we have only to 
look at ** The Three Graces,” a sketch in umber and white,—three 
women in light clouds of drapery dancing, but so deliciously 
delicate and graceful, that it seems hardly possible that it is by the 
game hand as the ‘‘ Venus and Mars.” Here, too, are the famous 
Spanish peasant-boys of Murillo, of which Mrs. Jameson says that 
‘* they are the finest pictures in the collection,—boyish, rustic, 
roguish, but as far as possible from being vulgar.” We cannot 





say we agree with the celebrated authoress of ‘‘ Sacred Art ;” but 
Murillo will always have a certain number of admirers, and these: 
are fine examples of his work. 

There is a very famous Sir Joshua Reynolds here—‘ Mrs, 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse ”—of which too much has been written 
already to necessitate any description or praise. It has always 
been, in our estimation, one of the finest of Sir Joshua’s works, 
and it is pitiable to see the huge cracks in the varnish, and the 
deep yellow haze which is gradually overspreading the whole 
picture. Can nothing be done to arrest the fatal result of Siz 
Joshua's experiments in novel mediums and varnishes? Cuyps 
are very plentiful, there being no less than nineteen here, of 
which some are very inferior, and indeed of doubtful authenticity. 
One of these (No. 9), landscape, with battle and figures, is a very 
beautiful example, the sky being one of the most beautiful effects 
of warm evening sunshine, that even this painter, so famous for 
sunlight effects, has produced. There is a small Titian—‘‘ The 
Rape of Europa ”—identically the same in composition and colour 
as the one in the exhibition of Old Masters at Burlington House 
last winter, but on the whole, perhaps, more brilliant than the 
larger picture, for which it was the sketch. It certainly forms 
one of the greatest gems of the collection. ‘The other three 
pictures catalogued under the heading of Titian are doubtful, and 
one at least, the Venus, is evidently a copy or an imitation by 
a pupil. One of the finest portraits in the collection is the head 
of an old burgomaster, by Holbein,—a solemn, precise-looking 
old man, in black furred gown and cap, holding a book in his 
right hand, with the left clasped in front of it across his chest, 
the very type of civic respectability and prejudice. 

There are several examples of Rembrandt, of which only 
two are of any importance; these are ‘‘Jacob’s Dream” 
and ‘Portrait of Rembrandt's Serving-maid.” The scene 
of the former is a rocky heath, with hills in the dis- 
tance, and no shelter anywhere except one blasted tree, under 
which Jacob lies sleeping. At the right-hand top corner of the 
picture the skies are opened, and bathed in warm light; one 
angelic figure emerges from the clouds, while another hovers with 
outstretched wings in mid-air. There has been no attempt to 
depict Jacob as anything but the ordinary Dutch peasant in the 
dress of the time; but his figure is so much in shadow that this 
is comparatively unimportant, the great beauty of the picture being 
the figures of the two angels and the ‘glory’ which surrounds 
them. The whole partakes more of the character of a fine sketch 
than a finished picture, being evidently a happy effect produced with 
but little labour. The portrait of his servant-maid is a fine one, 
and, to our thinking, preferable to the above-mentioned picture, 
though it is only a little girl with folded arms and merry smile 
looking out of a garret-window. 








BOOKS. 


SCHUYLER’S TURKISTAN.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 
In 1873, Mr. Schuyler, then American Consul-General at St. 
Petersburg, spent about eight months in travelling through 
Central Asia and the adjacent Russian provinces. ‘The expedi- 
tion against Khiva was proceeding while he was in Central 
Asia, and he did not visit Khiva; but he saw the chief towns 
of ‘the countries under Russian government, the accessible 
parts of Khokand (which has become Russian since the date of 
his journey), the most important places in the Khanate of 
Bukhara, and something, too, of Kuldja, a province Chinese de 
jure, but Russian de facto, through which he passed while on his 
return. This book contains a minute record of his experiences in 
those countries, but it contains much more than that. By them- 
selves, indeed, his experiences would not have been very valuable ;. 
for, except at Tashkent, the Russian head-quarters in Central 
Asia, where, first and last, he made a considerable stay, his 
opportunities of observation were extremely limited. The 
authorities, native and Russian, took such care of him, he tells. 
us, that he had hardly a chance of getting into trouble, and not 
the slightest chance of seeing anything except what hundreds of 
Europeans had seen before him. What he did see were the ruins. 
which attest the might of former conquerors, the mosques, the 
colleges, the bazaars, the motley crowd, the streets, the soldiers ; 
and occasionally he managed to get frank conversation out of an 
Uzbek bek or a Russian prefect. With such opportunities, no 





* Turkistan: Notes of a Journey in Russian Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara, and 
Kuldja. By Eugene Schuyler, 2 vols. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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doubta brilliant writer may gather material which can be wrought 
into graphic pictures; but Mr. Schuyler’s ambition was not 
confined to the production of graphic pictures, and accordingly, 
it is to the studies he made before his journey and after it that 
we owe his most important chapters. On so complete a scale 
have those studies been conducted, that he has given us a sort of 
encyclopedia of knowledge about Central Asia—not without some 
of the defects incident to encyclopedic attempts, but, nevertheless, 
wonderfully full, and to estimate the whole by the parts of 
which we are able to judge, also accurate and trustworthy. 
Condensed knowledge will make its weight felt more or less, but 
Mr. Schuyler has so managed, chiefly by a judicious mixture of his 
materials, that law, statistics, history, geography are taken almost 
with alacrity, and one ends with the feeling that his book ranks 
with the most interesting, as well as with the most valuable, of 
the class to which it belongs. The history, dealing cursorily 
with many races and with many centuries, does sometimes nod ; 
but what a history it is!—race after race vanishing in its turn, 
dynasty succeeding dynasty, great empires suddenly built up and 
still more suddenly broken into fragments, until now, with popu- 
lous city and fertile field replaced by wilderness, the descendants 
of the conquerors of Asia seem marked out by destiny for 
subjects of the Tsar. On the threshold of Asia, Mr. Schuyler had 
an experience not unillustrative of the vicissitudes which Central 
Asia has witnessed, and of the change which even nowit is under- 
going. He had for fellow-traveller on arailway journey a descen- 
dant of ‘'chingis Khan, still a Mussulman and returning from 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, but a Russian prince and deep in a 
French novel. 
The interest of the expedition, though not its hardships, began 
with the journey from Orenburg to Tashkent. Mr. Schuyler 
had already passed through many settlements of the Cossacks,— 
who, it seems, are an amiable, docile people, somewhat given to 
raids on the nomads, but, on the whole, law-abiding, and by no 
means the ogres of Western tradition. Now, on the steppes 
between Orenburg and Kazala, he made acquaintance with 
the Kirghis, and from observation or reading, he has found 
a good deal to tell us about those curious tribes. He has 
added little to our knowledge of them, but that was almost 
unavoidable. What he has to say, however, isinteresting enough, 
though his scraps of information are occasionally tantalising. The 
Kirghis are mostly true nomads, not tilling the soil, not using 
bread—a porridge of some grain like millet being their only 
vegetable diet—living mainly on the produce of their flocks and 
herds, and feasting on horse-flesh for a rarity. Though obviously 
of mixed race, their speech is the purest Tartar,—a warning to 
philologists against hasty inferences. The kernel of the stock, 
however, seems to be Turkish, for though among their aristocracy 
Mongol features are very common, that is with much plausibility 
ascribed to their ancient prejudice against marrying their own 
women, and the habit they had of getting wives from a distance, 
which carried them so far afield as to the confines of China and 
the Astrakhan steppe. The form of capture, by the way, is still 
observed in their marriage ceremonies, and there are several 
varieties of it, one of the most striking of which is described by 
Mr. Schuyler. Many of their tribes and families have names 
which occur among the sedentary tribes of Uzbeks in Khokand 
and Bukhara,—a fact of which the bearing on the question of race 
is obvious, and which, besides, conveys a suggestion of great 
scientific interest, and which might, could it be followed up, throw 
much light on the processes by which tribes and communities are 
aggregated. Between the aristocracy and the common people— 
the ‘‘ white bone” and the ‘‘ black bone "—there is a great gulf 
fixed, and the Russians, though their methods have not lacked 
ingenuity, have hitherto wholly failed in impairing the respect 
entertained by the latter for their rulers. Nothing about the 
Kirghis, however, is so curious and interesting as their legal 
arrangements, which, since they seem to be common to all the 
Nomads of Central Asia, while coinciding exactly, so far as they 
have been described, with the system of the ancient Irish—an 
Aryan race—appear to disclose a normal phase of legal history 
which as yet has been little noticed. The notion of crime does not 
exist amongst them, and injuries of every kind are on precisely 
the same footing. The Kirghis Bii, like the Irish Brehon, is 
an arbitrator, not a judge, and is naturally selected for his duties, 
through the confidence that has grown up among his neighbours 
in his judgment and his knowledge of tribal customs. Mr. 
Schuyler even tells us that a Russian Cossack, who went to fish 
every summer near an encampment of the Kirghis, became a great 
judicial authority among his neighbours,—so great, that dis- 
putes were held over from season to season for his decision. 


It is through the Bii system, and the appointment of the 
Velorsts or Elders, that the Russians have sought to undermine 
the authority of the Kirghis nobles. They have made the Bit 
elective—taking care to do their utmost to influence the elections ; 
and they have, moreover, instituted a system of appeal from their 
decisions. Mr. Schuyler says that the notion of an elective arbi- 
trator is absurd, and that appeal from an arbitrator is also absurd. 
An elective arbitrator, however, is simply a sort of judge; and, as 
to appeal, whatever may have been the case among the Kirghis, 
the Irish Code did provide a sort of rough appeal against the 
decision of a Brehon. It was a suit against the Brehon, proceeding 
on the injury done by his wrong decision, and was taken to any 
Brehon whom those concerned might agree upon. The introduction 
of election does not seem as yet to have done the Kirghis nobles 
any harm. Its first effect, indeed, was to produce a sort of 
rebellion, which made travelling in the steppes until quite lately 
somewhat unsafe. Now it is safe enough. Mr. Schuyler found 
nothing to complain of in the Kirghis, except that when they 
served the post, they served it badly ; on the contrary, he found 
them invariably friendly, and willing to be helpful to him in the 
difficulties of his journey. 

The Russians have failed in making the Syr-Darya navigable 
between Kazala and Petrovsk, and the trade with Central Asia 
still goes over the desert and the steppes. Between Kazala and 
Tashkent lies Turkistan, the Holy; and there Mr. Schuyler gazed 
with admiration on the Mosque of Hazret, of vast extent, “ stil} 
grand in its decay, evidently once wondrously beautiful,” and the 
holiest mosque in all Central Asia. Like many of the most 
famous buildings of this region, it was built for Timur, by 
a Persian architect. The conquerors of Central Asia seem 
always to have drawn on Persia for their architects; and 
this leads us to say (not that we take the state of archi- 
tecture, or of any other art, for a test of civilisation) 
that, while Central Asia undoubtedly had at one time a far 
greater population than it has now, and included a far greater 
area of cultivated land, there is not the slightest indication that 
since the fall of the Greco-Bactrian kingdom its civilisation has 
been better or higher than it is at present. The type has always 
been the same, never changing under the higher influences with 
which conquest brought the tribes into contact. Turkistan is 
now a Russian town, and that has greatly lessened the throng of 
pilgrims to its mosque. ‘The building has suffered ‘‘ from earth- 
quakes and despoilers,” and it sustained damage, too, in the bom- 
bardment which preceded the capture of the city by General 
Tchernaieff. Besides it there is little in the place to notice, but 
Mr. Schuyler found its bazaar interesting, as being the first genuine 
Oriental bazaar that had come in his way. 

The Russian town of Tashkent reminded Mr. Schuyler of the 
new cities of Western America, but its growth has not proceeded 
at the American rate, and there are other points of difference. 
Founded in 1866, it has 3,000 inhabitants, not counting soldiers, 
of whom there are about 6,000. ‘There are Government buildings, 
there is a church, and a cathedral is being built, but there is 
nothing that can properly be called an hotel. Though there isa 
journal, news of every kind is carefully excluded from it, and in 
1873, the portion of it specially devoted to the instruction of the 
natives contained nothing but translations from the Arabian Nights. 
The Governor-General’s palace is the great architectural feature 
of the place, and the only building in it which has been got up 
regardless of expense. General Kaufmann was absent on the 
Khiva expedition while Mr. Schuyler was at Tashkent, and he 
missed the sight of the little Court in which the Half-king (so 
the natives call him) emulates the state of Eastern monarchs. He 
was told, however, that at the Governor-General’s parties the 
etiquette is stricter than it is at the Winter Palace. The chief 
Russian officials had gone to Khiva with General Kaufmann, and 
what society remained in the town seems not to have been very 
attractive. What struck Mr. Schuyler most was the almost 
universal indifference shown about everything connected with 
Central Asia. ‘To many, Tashkent was simply a place of exile; 
to others, who had come to make their fortunes, it had been 
bitterly disappointing; nearly all thought it impossible to have 
avy wish about it except to get out of it. The circumstances 
were favourable for a study of the native town, and to this Mr. 
Schuyler industriously applied himself. He made some curious 
acquaintances, and heard many strange histories, exemplifying 
in their ups and downs the uncertainties of Eastern political life, 
and the fluctuations incident to the career of the adventurous 
wanderer after fortune. Tashkent was as a city of refuge to many 
who had found the native States too bot for them, and it was 





among these he found the most interesting of his associates. But 
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he mixed with respectable citizens, too—with merchants, kazis, 
mullahs—was admitted to their houses, saw their household ways, 
and joined in their amusements. When he first asked what were 
the amusements of Central Asia, he was told there were no 
amusements, except saying one’s prayers; but this proved to be 
a hasty generalisation. He found the people, generally speaking, 
not too much addicted to saying their prayers, while they were 
fond of music, passionately fond of dancing as a spectacle, and apt 
to celebrate every suitable occasion—a circumcision, a marriage, 
a death—by a festival to which the dance should not be wanting, 
nor the stimulus of fermented liquors (privately consumed) wholly 
unknown. In the country the chase is practised ; and horse-racing 
and wrestling for the kid—a game not unlike polo—are the favourite 
sports of the nomads. Mr. Schuyler describes for us, one by one, 
the great events of a Mahommedan life, from the cradle to the 
grave—certainly from the circumcision to the laying-out—but 
here we think he must have brought his book-knowledge to the 
aid of his observations. He gives us, too, a good deal of Mahom- 
medan law, which is not without its interest, and is certainly 
relevant to his subject, while most of us are in a state of dense 
ignorance about it. It may be doubted, for example, whether 
many, even among professed anthropologists, know that by 
Mahommedan law, as among the ancient Irish, the tie of milk 
—i.e., connections arising through a foster-mother—is, as re- 
gards marriage and most other effects, regarded exactly like the 
tie of blood. As to marriage, it seems that mésalliances are as 
badly looked upon in Central Asia as in Europe; it is de rigueur, 
at least, that the first wife should be socially on a par with 
her husband. The process of choosing a wife is described 
by Mr. Schuyler, as also the marriage ceremony (at which the 
pair who are to be made happy are not present), after which the 
bridegroom is often hard put to it to find his bride, whom, pro- 
bably never having seen her, he has to discover and carry off 
from among a bevy of her companions. ‘The Russians found 
the judicial arrangements of their new subjects not very materially 
in advance of those of the Kirghis, and here, too, they have been 
meddling, unwisely and with bad results. ‘The kazi or judge 
differed from the bii in that he was appointed by the Khan 
after his fitness for the judicial function had been tested 
by severe examinations; but his appointment made, he was 
left to do such business as came to him. Now he is elected, and 
has a district assigned to him, but the examinations, if we gather 
rightly, are discontinued, while the election is a sham, there 
being always a Russian nominee. The result is said to be that 
corrupt practices have sprung up among the judges, who, at any 
rate, are not trusted as they were under native rule. It is not 
easy to understand the Russian preference for the blind of elec- 
tion, seeing that election was absolutely unknown in Central Asia, 
and that that might have been done directly without remark which, 
done covertly, is felt as a grievance. 

The body of Mahommedan law, contained in the Koran and in 
the Shariat—a collection of commentaries upon the Koran—has, 
in Mr. Schuyler’s opinion, up to the present time ‘‘ answered 
well enough the needs of Mussulman communities,” while it might 
by the skill of lawyers be greatly developed. There may be doubt 
as to the latter point, unless we assume a weakening of the reli- 
gious sanction, upon which any extent of development might 
follow. As to the former, it is to be said that Mahommed’s legis- 
lation has powerfully tended to limit the needs it satisfies, and 
this means very much more than is conveyed in Mr. Schuyler’s 
statement that, with it, ‘‘ the spirit of speculation and credit is less 
rife” than it is now in Christian countries. Mahommed’s legis- 
lation consists of mere jottings embodying the rude customs of 
Arabs, and it has made these, except so far as casuistry has been 
able to modify or evade them—and with such materials its task 
has been very difficult—a law binding for all time upon Mahom- 
medans. This is what Mr. Schuyler leaves out of sight in a com- 
parison which he makes between the Bible and the Koran, in 
order to show that, taken by the letter, they are about 
equally adverse to the advance of men in civilisation. 
The New Testament lays down no legal system, and 
it was of the very essence of the Christian teaching that 
it should not do so, Christian communities have been free 
to mould their laws to their needs, while Mussulmans have had 
their lives cramped by rules supplied by the practices of semi- 
nomadic tribes, but impressed with the authority of a divine in- 
spiration. Mr. Schuyler suggests an inquiry of great interest 
when he says that ‘‘the present state of Mussulman countries 
seems hardly worse than that of Europe in the dark ages preceding 


He has, as we have said, only suggested an inquiry when he seems 
to have thought he was making a contribution to our knowledge. 

Mr. Schuyler visited Samarkand, now a Russian city, and de- 
scribes its ruins, of which the most remarkable are associated 
with the name of Timur. He made a journey into Khokand, and . 
saw everything in the capital, but all his diplomacy failed to 
gain him an interview with the Khan. He was more fortunate in 
Bukhara with the Amir, but he did not get much conversation 
out of that sovereign, and though he got some promises, the 
officials declined to fulfil them. The Amir, notwithstanding that the 
few words he gave were fair ones, seems to have been somewhat an- 
noyed with Mr. Schuyler, for he wrote to the Russian authorities to 
complain of the way in which that gentleman squeezed his hand, 
Some slight means of judging between the conditions of the 
people under native and under Russian rule Mr. Schuyler did get 
—the only result of his journey which can be thought valuable— 
but of that we can more conveniently speak hereafter. 

The history of Kuldja, the Chinese province which Mr, 
Schuyler visited on his return from Central Asia, has probably 
been the history of not a few of the districts in which the 
remains of ruined cities, surrounded by forest or wilderness, pers 
plex the traveller with doubts as to the stability of civilisation, 
An agglomeration of hostile races had been long held in order, 
because they hated the power above them less than they hated 
each other. Trade and agriculture flourished; large cities sprang 
up. But there came a time when the races, hostile to each other 
as they were, hated the governing power more than they hated 
each other, and they united against it and destroyed it. That 
done, there was nothing to restrain their hatred of each other, 
and wars began which were threatening the complete destruction 
of society, when the Russians stepped in and put an end to 
them. Mr. Schuyler came upon a city which had contained 75,000 
inhabitants, every soul of whom had perished. There is some- 
thing in prestige, and a handful of Russians easily keep the peace 
in Kuldja, and the shattered industries are being re-established, 
The Russians say the province is to be handed back to China as 
soon as the Chinese provide a force to keep it in order, anda 
Chinese army is believed to have been for some years past on the 
march for it, stopping every season to sow grain and reap a 
harvest. Mr. Schuyler thinks the Russians ought to keep it, and 
certainly their fitness to govern it constitutes a title which, it is 
to be feared, the Chinese cannot present. If the Russians do 
keep it, it will be one of their few Asiatic possessions about the 
value of which there can be no dispute. 





GRIFFITH’S DOUBLE.* 

Ir Mrs. Hoey had sketched out the whole plot of her tale when 
she chose her title, she must have made up her mind to prove to 
us that expectations cunningly flashed before the reader’s eyes, 
even though they be more or less baseless, are quite as competent 
to excite an eager interest as expectations justified by the event. 
During the earlier part of the story before us, we make acquaintance 
with G. D., without any suspicion that he is to turn out not only 
Geoffrey Dale, but both Geoffrey Durant and ‘ Griffith’s Double” 
also. And when, at length, we know that he is Griffith's Double, 
we go on assuming that it is in his capacity of Griffith’s Double 
that he is to bring about the catastrophe of the story. ‘That, how- 
ever, by no means proves to be the case ; and the mischief-making 
power, which we conceive to be latent in his likeness to Griffith, 
gives interest to the story only by the illusory expectation it 
excites in the reader’s mind, and not by resulting in any great con- 
fusion or disaster. We do not know that this false expectation is 
in any way an artistic fault. We do not quarrel with Miss Austin for 
calling a story Persuasion, though it only begins after the particular 
concession made to “ persuasion,” which it is intended to criticise, 
has been made and repented for many years. Nay, nobody con- 
demns Sir Walter Scott for giving the name of The Abbot to 
a story which hardly mentions the Abbot from beginning to 
end,—a much greater fault in Art. Mrs. Hoey’s ‘ title” 
|is far more defensible than either of these. The chief per- 
| sonage, indeed her only villain, is the man who turns out 
|to be ‘Griffith's Double,” and the fact that he is Griffith’s 
| Double and the possible perils thence arising lend a great deal of 
interest to the story, just as the hero’s chance of being surprised by 
hostile Indians lends a great deal of interest to some of Fenimore 
| Cooper’s stories, even though the surprise is always success< 
|fully avoided. The fact that we do not even know who 
| Griffith is for half a volume, nor who Griffith’s Double is for 
| more than two volumes, is rather creditable to Mrs. Hoey's 











the Reformation, if we take into account the difference of races | 


and national character.” But he is disappointingly vague here. | + Grigith’s Double. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett, 





_ falls into its place as a natural part of the story itself; but 
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ingenuity, for, of course, unless she had interested us greatly in | aoe on Re most part, all Lyme “ws least. Mary Pemberton is not 
: : | Sleeping; she lies in her narrow bed, her child upon her arm, listening 
her story, we should not Plough theough % enty to ottatn = to the rhythmical rush of the surging waves as they go by the ship ; 
solution of a mystery, which turns out to be only an accident she can see them through the small window of her state-room, where 
ikeness that leads to no ve at result in the end. The chief | the moonlight daintily tips them with myriad sparkles of silver light. 
like Ty gre : se eg — te 
fault we have to find with this part of the story is that while | a ae a y nate meg peng ne hg — oe 
, Z . “aay . _ | Straining, the creaking, the flapping, the innumerable sounds whi 
Geoffrey Dale 18 entirely unable to suppress his ingrained vul- |... inseparable from motion on the great deep, and the management of 
garity even in good society, so long as he is living at the other | that floating wonder, a ship, are reduced to a minimum to-night, and 


end of the world from his Double, he is made to pass muster very the sense of quiet is soothing. Mary is dreaming, though she does not 
fairly as a gentleman so soon as he is brought into that close | sleep ; dreaming of a country that is very far off, and of a waiting 
. . “7 “ a . | figure upon its shore, keeping patient watch for her. And, still dream- 
comparison with Griffith which would make his ill-breeding a jing, though she does not sleep, she sees the years of the past go troop- 
istinguishing mark of external difference. And to some extent | ing by; they pass before her eyes, float out into the air, and melt into 
disting g 


; he life-likeness of the figure. We can see Geoffrey | the sparkles upon the waves; a long, long train of them—childhood, 
this destroys the life-likene — “4 | girlhood, womanhood, wifehood, motherhood—such is the order in which 


Dale, as he is painted in New South Wales, distinctly onang | they pass, and pass away. The faces of the loved long ago, and the 
But when he reappears under the necessity of presenting the Jost long ago—father and mother ; a sister who died as a young child; 


external manners of a gentleman we hardly recognise him at all. | : ang oy —_ a emang me Gomes 5 yee ort 
oo . : : : ’ | friends; the iover who ha nm so false to her; the husband who 
Considering that bis engacity of Geilith’s oo he ny | been so true to her; the home which had been so dear, until, in one 
rather to be a standing danger than a cause of disaster, was it | moment, it ceased to be home at all, and home meant thenceforth for 
necessary to make him so presentable as he appears to be in the | Mary the unseen land. How strangely it came back to her to-night, as 
society of Wrottesley, and so long to disguise the coarse-minded | she lay with the sleeping infant nestled in her bosom, an atom in the 
man beneath the exterior of a gentleman ? immensity around! It came back with every detail perfect, every foot 


of ground, every tree, every room, and piece of furniture. Mary felt 
Griffith's Double is written throughout in admirable English, | as though her mind were roaming independent of her will through all 
and in none of Mrs. Hoey’s stories have we found the narrative- | the forsaken scenes of her lost happiness, and recognised with a placid 
s t ividly kept up from the beginning to the end : but | "Prise that the journey was not all pain. Such small things came 
interest more Wen aa Deg: 8 ’ out of the deep shadows of the past and showed themselves to her again, 
as regards the delineation of character, it is not her best tale ; nor | things which might be called trifles, only that there are no trifles in 
do we like the plan of working up a story from the several quite | the a : rnerasen, 4 where —— _ set its —_ and, —- 4 

£42 . . Say, they did no re her, a8 sm Ings can ure more keenly 
distinet points of — sae wr or Gane of Ge characters, cach of | than the greater, because they tell of the frightful continuous intimacy 
the various narratives giving us a part of the evolution of the | ang clinging presence of ruin and desolation. Mary, wondering, but 
plot. There is necessarily a break in the interest wherever | very placidly, at herself, thought this must be one of the states of 


f th ibuti the story ends and a new one begins | mind which she had read of as accompanying bodily weakness. She 
pening aytnar ee rosea »/ os had been very ill during the early part of the voyage. Yes, it must be 


even if the preliminary explanations offered by the journalists 48 | so; thus people remembered and mused when the body had less than its 
they open their story, were not alone sufficient to interpose a | ysual power over them. ‘All my life could not come back to me more 
certain non-conducting layer between the distinct currents of | uncalled, or more calmly,’ she thought, ‘if I were going to him, and 
interest which the various narratives excite. We regret this | k2¢w it, and were just summing it up beforeband.’” 

the more, because the tale itself is to our minds extremely | Griffith's Double is not at all the equal of Out of Court in its 
interesting, and because the preliminary discourses of Audrey | sketches of character ; but the tale itself is at least as well told, and 
Dwarris and Lady Olive Despard are the only dull bits in it, | the interest admirably sustained to the very end. 

the only bits we felt at all disposed to skip. There is no fault of 


this kind to be found with Mrs. Pemberton’s narrative, which 
THE DUTCH IN THE ARCTIC SEAS.* 


Mr. Van CaMPEN deserves the thanks not only of his own 
countrymen, but of all those interested in Arctic research, for the 
wise efforts he is making to draw fresh attention to the subject. 
The immediate object of the pages before us is to rekindle Duteh 
enthusiasm concerning one field of heroic adventure in which im 
bygone days no one surpassed them, and then to use the enthusiaam 
so kindled to stir up the Dutch Government to undertake the 
sending-out on a voyage of discovery an Arctic expedition similar 
to our own. Of course, with regard to the whole question of 
blemish than an improvement. Government expeditions of this kind, there is a good deal to be 
As regards the characters, both Ida Pemberton and Madeleine | #14 for and against. On the one hand, we have men like Lamont, 
Kindersley are sketched with some force, nor is the picture of pe Leg rg ng ao and hoa 
Mr. Dwarris, who, with his sense of failure strong upon him, . nage » ansertip : 
still goes on, hoping to recover what he has lost by new specu- | Pole is to be reached, it will probably a by 0 who - amall 
lations, wanting in lifelikeness. Griffith, however, is far more | V°58ls and for private ends are content year after year pew 
shadowy than his Double, and in Audrey and Mr. Lester we are emage grig at a = a — raping aye 
unableto feel muchinterest. Nevertheless, the kind of country-town | ~""”? mer recores may be 500 " G ’ viii 
life in Wrottesley is cleverly drawn, and some of the subordinate higher points of latitude than the second German expedition, 
sketches, such as that of old Mrs. Kellett in her back-parlour Collinson, Ommanney, M’Clintock have all a on the on 
behind the shop, and that of the bachelor banker, who will wear side, for the necessity that such expeditions, they are to 
shoes, and who despises society, but is always called on to inter- a should re ee —— and wont i nse 
fere when his weaker senior wants a deus ex machina to control | ‘tl. Yet the late Admiral Osborn, whose opinion — ~ 
persons and events that ought to have been governed by himself, all weight, while stating very distinctly that “an — 
contain touches of considerably more power than the lead- — ee ee Ss aan f yor el ane ms tees a 
ing characters themselves. The most powerfully-written part | °°"™ ‘ se ’ A : 
of the story is probably the account of the fire at sea, which is = in purely — a, . = branes » — 
told without the slightest sensationalism, and yet with very great | ae ais Seas =< ~ —e md “ ein 4’ the . oc, 
effect ; and the picture of the permanent impression produced | #mit that ** Columbus oe an on ys anne 
by the event on the mind of the heroine, who is saved, but at the | tinent, the immortal Cook could never have made gp 4 
sacrifice of the life of the step-mother with whom she had so sel- | Tound the world, the illustrious names of Franklia, _ = 
fishly quarrelled, is presented with much force. We will not extract | Parry would not have been added to the rolls of fame, if past 
the account of the burning ship itself, but we will give the — ne _ — “— a 
beautiful passage in which Mrs. Hoey describes the curious trance | 9°¢ 8eographica! explora o fa o 6 Tei i 8 
of brain which sometimes falls upon those who are just about to and to spare for both kinds o enterprise. 30 Genesous valry, 
die before the crisis of their fate :— and we are glad to see the question become one of rivalry between 
“ A solitary ship, in mid-ocean, its white sails touched ~ the — ee es saiteds ap te Aaa aca 
whi i wi ittering track upon the 
ee poe aay Toten’ tee. Stecl-blue 9 ~~ Solioes ~ seer of | will do it, we should be well content to come in by half a boat's 
the beautiful, awful sea, no other object in sight, seemingly in exist- | lengthonly. Meanwhile, the question before us, of what Holland 
ence, but that silent, gliding ship ; grand, even in its littleness, amid can and will do in the matter, is one full of interest. We shall 
the great space ; solemn and ghostlike as it moves through the boom- . 
ing waves under the steady heaven-flooding radiance on high. Save! % gne Dutch in the Arctic Seas. By Samuel Richard Van Campen. London: 
for the watch, her decks are solitary, and her human freight is below— ! Tribner and Co. 1876. 














Audrey Dwarris fidgets us, and Lady Olive Despard wearies us, 
by the explanations about themselves which are so necessary to 
introduce long journalistic narratives of so artificial a kind,— 
for the existence of which, indeed, they do not manage very success- 
fully to account. Mrs. Hoey herself is an admirable narrator. 
There is, indeed, no artistic motive at all for changing the point of 
view so often, and we do not think it adds to the liveliness of the 
tale. The semi-dramatic tone thus required for various portions 
of the narrative, but hardly adhered to, seems to us rather a 
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endeavour as briefly as possible to give a résumé of the leading 
suggestions in the work before us. 

To force a passage to the east by the northward, and thus 
obtain greater facilities for trade with China and Central ‘Asia, 
‘was doubtless the dream of the early Dutch adventurers. Men 
like Barents, martyrs for this idea, did not die altogether in vain. 
It is nearly three hundred years since Barents discovered Spitz- 
dergen, with its 30,000 square miles of earth, in which there is not 
sustenance enough for one human being, and succeeded in rounding 
the north-east point of bleak Novaya Zemlya, a feat which was 
not again accomplished till 1871. But the object of all former 
Dutch expeditions was a purely commercial one, and nature rarely 
renders up her secrets thus. Suddenly the magnitude of the 
question from another point of view has burst upon the world. 
Here are 2,500,000 square miles of the earth’s surface to be ex- 
plored, and locked among its mysteries the shortest route from 
Europe to Asia, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but holding also 
other problems in solution, as the equatorial and polar currents, 
the influence of the atmospheric condition of the polar area on 
the climate of Europe, the exact configuration of our globe, with 
many a difficult secret in the phenomena of magnetism, or even 
possibly in the science of ethnology. Here, then, is a field where 
the heroes of science of every race may go in and win, and here 
the indomitable race to whom difficulty and hardship are but new 
incentives to action, may well claim a place. The nation which 
does not only dream of draining the Zuyder Zee, but makes that 
project a feasible one, which she is forthwith to take in hand, 
adding thereby six per cent. in productive acreage to her national 
area, is not to be daunted by difficulties when she has an enter- 
prise in hand, The question of the existence of an open sea at 
the Pole, and ‘‘ the question as to the presence at the northern 
axis of our globe of those mighty currents,’—*“‘ the warm rivers of 
the sea,”—which are known to exert so marked an influence 
on climate in other parts of the world, are certainly 
among the grand problems to be solved by the minute in- 
vestigation to be looked for from future Arctic exploration. 
And in pursuance of this thought, Mr. Van Campen takes next 
into consideration what special route will it conduce most to the 
interests of science that a Dutch expedition should follow. And 
clearly one of the objects he himself has most at heart is to test 
the practicability of a passage to the Pole, borne, as it were, on 
the current of the Gulf Stream ; and this suggestion alone opens 
up a question which we commend to our readers, but with which 
it is very difficult in our limited space adequately to deal. Whence 
comes the current our British expedition is gone to meet? How 
does it reach the circumpolar region in such a state that it carries 
before it, on its return circuit, such enormous massess of ice? The 
answer Mr. Van Campen returns to that question is this :—‘‘ The 
Gulf Stream that washes the coast of Britain, saving us from the 
rigours of a Labrador winter, passes up between Novaya Zemlya 
and Spitzbergen, bearing driftwood, the marine plants which only 
grow in mild temperatures, and innumerable other of its treasure- 
stores, and deposits some of these on far northern coasts; while 
other tribute is found more to the west, thus pointing out to all 
theoretical appearance a channel polewards.” ‘A learned American 
reviewer” is quoted by our author as noticing that a branch of 
the Gulf Stream flowed to the Arctic regions by way of Spitzbergen, 
4‘ thus indicating to the explorer the true way to the Pole as un- 
erringly as the wild buffalo of the West points out to the hunter 
by its beaten paths the easiest and best routes through the Rocky 
Mountains; yet strange to say, all the Polar navigators, from 
Parry to Dr. Kane, have ignored this fact, and sought passages to 
the Pole in vain far to the westward, by way of Davis Strait and 
Baffin’s Bay. Whilst Nature has been beckoning them on to the 
true thermal gateway to the Pole, they have cast their eyes in a 
different direction, and wandered about in culs-de-sac, only to be 
baffled and wearied and driven back by impassable barriers of 
ice.” We give this suggestion as Mr. Van Campen gives it, for 





what it may be worth, but we are inclined, with him, to add 
Lieutenant Maury’s testimony to the fact that from the Pole 
issues a ceaseless and mighty flow of water to the tropics, carrying | 
with it icebergs of huge proportions,—proportions so huge as to | 
defy computation. The figures given seem absurd ;—take the one | 
instance he gives of the berg which bore the ‘Resolute,’ and cast 
it 1,200 miles to the south, and which was computed to be | 
300,000 square miles in area, [an area about equal to a France | 
and a half, which surely can have never been explored and | 
its extent determined by the crew of a single vessel]. Evidently 


‘we try in vain to estimate what must be the flow of water from | 
the south which, “‘ wedging itself into this space around the Pole, | 





piston of the engine throws its jet d'eau.” Surely, says Mr. Van 
Campen, the current that is equal in its power to the accom- 
plishment of these stupendous mechanical operations, can 
bear any vessel that will take advantage of its existence 
as near the Pole as a ship can approach, when steaming 
against the volume of its returning waters, by that time reduced 
in temperature. The hypothesis here suggested will be rendered 
more clear to the reader, if he will consult for himself a little 
isometrical chart of the globe which accompanies this work, and 
on which the course of the Gulf Stream is very clearly indicated, 
And though there are men whose authority is not to be despised who 
believe the Gulf Stream, as a current, ceases and loses all its equa- 
torial heat to the eastward of the longitude of 40° W., we have at 
least Mr. Lamont’s testimony to itsexistencein higher latitudes. He 
says :—‘* I am positive J have seen the current running among the 
thousand isles at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour.” This 
is a point on which Mr. Lamont was hardly likely to be mistaken, 
but if the Gulf Stream be thus navigable, how is it it has not 
been found and used long ago? To which Professor Maury re- 
plies to the effect that if we bear in mind that the belt of ice, 
several hundred miles broad, which extends around the Polar 
basin has a circumference of nearly 3,000 miles, and that the 
Gulf-Stream currents would probably be from fifty to a hundred 
miles only in breadth, and when we remember that the 
thermometric gateways go to the north-east, it is not 
very wonderful if it escape the notice of explorers who 
have gone in search of a North-West Passage. That such a 
gateway must have lain across the path of Barents, nearly three 
hundred years ago, on his roundabout way to Novaya Zemlya, isa 
point for which Mr. Van Campen contends ; if so, the intrepid 
old pilot must have been within an inch of the secret which still 
baulked Weyprecht and Payer in 1871. At all events, Mr. Van 
Campen concludes :—‘ Until the Arctic flood-gate of the Gulf 
Stream shall be found, and it shall be demonstrated that twice the 
force which bears an ice-continent onward as a toy is incapable of 
bearing a ship, let it be confessed much remains undone and 
unattempted which is manifestly within reach of human attain- 
ment.” After what has been already suggested, we need hardly 
remark that some of the most interesting pages of the volume 
before us are devoted to the careful consideration of the Gulf 
Stream itself,—of that mysterious current which Wyville Thompson 
describes as ‘‘the mass of heated water which pours from the 
Straits of Florida across the North Atlantic ; and likewise a wider, 
but less definite, warm current, evidently forming part of the 
same great movement of waters, which curves northwards to the 
eastward of the West India Islands.” That the influence of this 
Stream tempers the atmosphere of a vast area of the Northern 
hemisphere no one now pretends to doubt, but many will scarcely 
realise its magnitude and force. The mind refuses for a moment 
to grasp the idea of a stream three thousand times larger than the 
Mississippi, and figures are simply useless, when trying to convey to 
the mind any fair idea of force from the calculation that this mass 
of water has a mean temperature of 18° C. as it passes out of the 
Gulf, and on its northern journey is cooled down to the amount of 
13° 5’ C., ‘so that the total quantity of heat transferred from 
the equatorial regions per day amounts to something like 
154,959,300,000,000,000,000 foot-pounds,” whatever those figures 
may represent. A more definite idea is presented to the mind from 
the fact that ‘the heat actually set free in a winter's day by the Gulf 
Stream is enough to warm up the whole column of atmosphere 
resting on France and the British Isles from freezing-point to 
summer heat.” Lest our readers should mistake the extremely 
readable nature of the work before us, and be under any appre- 
hension that they will be called upon for any severe study of the 
profoundly interesting question submitted to them, we will give 
one extract in full from its pages, which will at least illustrate the 
writer's lighter moods :— 

“In thus presenting the views of Dr. Carpenter, we have afforded 
the reader an insight into those of another writer upon these questions, 
who, if less a man of science, is perhaps not less a practical observer in 
the domain of which he treats than the eminent physicist we have 
referred to. But in passing we may note that Captain Bent, in discuss- 
ing the subject of heat derived from the Gulf Stream, and its amelio- 
rating influence upon the climate of Great Britain, and indeed Europe, 
has raised a question that may well create alarm in British geographical 
and scientific circles, perhaps even greater than should the theory of 
Dr. Petermann, which cuts the English Expedition off from the Pole,— 
for it places the inhabitants of all Europe at the mercy of America, or 
perhaps, more properly, the two Americas. He contends that if the 
Isthmus of Panama were removed so as to allow the equatorial current 
of the Atlantic to flow freely into the Pacific Ocean, the Gulf Stream 


would be destroyed, and the enormous amount of heat derivable from it 
lost,—described as equal in quantity to one-fourth of all the heat received 


ejects such masses out of this space as easily as the steam-driven from the sun, by nearly the entire area of the Atlantic Ocean embraced 
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between the Tropic of Cancer and the Arctic Circle ; thus bringing the 
whole of Europe at once to ‘its normal climatic condition,—that is, 
France and Austria would have the climate of Canada, and England, 
Germany, and Northern Europe would become a frozen wilderness, 
such as British America and Labrador.’ Captain Bent naturally refers 
to this phase of the case as forbidding to reflect upon, for the inhumanity 
suggested by the very thought of America’s exercising such a power; 
and Dr. Carpenter has amusingly alluded to the exceedingly humane 
considerations by which she might deem herself deterred from meting 
out this dire fate to so large a part of the civilised world.” 

It is curious to find such a startling proposition as the one 
indicated above substantially confirmed by Sir Charles Lyell. He 
says, ‘‘ The waters of the Gulf of Mexico, which are driven west- 
ward, and piled up by the continued influence of the east wind, 
are now deflected back by the isthmus of Panama. But it is 
obvious that if this isthmus had no existence, these waters would 
flow on westward into the Pacific Ocean, instead of giving origin 
to the Gulf Stream.” And he then continues, ‘“‘ As the water-shed 
of the isthmus is in one part only 250 feet above the level of the 
sea, the breach here supposed is no extravagant speculation, but 
would be effected by a change of level not greater than we can 
show to have occurred in parts of the British Isles since the com- 
mencement of the glacial period.” Leaving such horrible possibi- 
lities on one side, we will only add that in a work full of suggestive 
and interesting detail, the main thread of thought is anxiety to 
stir the people and Government of Holland to fresh enterprise in 
Arctic research, and following the route of their old countryman, 
Barents, to open up a north-east pathway to the Pole. 





THE SELDWYLA FOLK.* 

Gottrriep KeLier’s “Tales” appear to be the only successful 
work of imagination which German Switzerland has produced 
since the death of its great novelist, Bitzius (or ‘ Jeremias 
Gotthelf”). It originally appeared in two volumes, separated by 
an interval of several years, and the two first editions were sold 
at a high price; but a third and cheaper edition has this year 
issued from a Stuttgart press. The frame in which the tales are 
set is that of a supposed small Swiss town, situated a good half- 
league from any navigable river, enclosed within its old walls and 
towers, but set in the midst of green hills open to the south, with 
vines growing round the walls, and forests on the hills above, the 
property of the commune. For the commune is rich and 
the citizens are poor; no Seldwyler has any money, and no one 
knows what they live by, although they live in great good-humour 
and jollity. The young people of from about twenty to six-and- 
thirty form the ruling aristocracy of the place. They carry on 
their business by letting others work for them, and running into 
debt ; when they pass the fatal age they lose all credit, and must 
either go out into the world in search of adventures, or have to 
work hard for their living at some inferior kind of work which 
they have never learnt. They have always wood enough, and the 
poorest among them are maintained by the commune from the 
produce of its wood sales. But they are always contented and 
cheery, and if money is particularly scarce in the town, they still 
find pleasant occupation in political agitation. For the Seld- 
wylers are passionate political partisans and constitution-menders, 
and when their Member in the Great Council brings forward 
some specially insane motion, or when the call goes forth in Seld- 
wyla for an alteration in the Constitution, it is well known 
throughout the country that for the moment in Seldwyla 
there is no money circulating. Then they are particularly fond 
of changing opinions and principles, and on the very morrow 
of cheosing a new Government are always in opposition to it. 
If the Government is Radical, they flock round the town clergy- 
man, whom they were making game of yesterday, crowd his 
church, praise his sermons, and offer all round his tracts and re- 
ports of the Bale Missionary Society, of course without contri- 
buting a penny. If the Government is only half-Conservative, 
they press round the schoolmasters, and the clergyman has long 
glazier’s bills to pay. If Liberal jurists and wealthy men are in 
power, they rush to the nearest Socialists. Now they will have 
the veto, direct self-government, a permanent assembly of the 
people ; to-morrow they are tired, blasés, and let half-a-dozen 
stick-in-the-mud old bankrupts look after the elections. Yester- 
day they were mad for confederate life, and were disgusted that 
1848 had not established absolute national unity; to-day they 
are quite bent on cantonal sovereignty, and make no choice 
of representatives to the National Council. When they carry 
things too far, the general Government generally reduces them to 
quietness by sending a commission of inquiry to regulate the 
management of the communal property. 


* Die Leute von Seldwyla. Erzihlungen von Gottfried Keller. Dritte Auflage. 
Stuttgart. 1876. 








It will be seen that there is a real Aristophanic ring in this 
picture of a Swiss Demos, which opens the first volume. In the 
preface to the second, the writer declares that since the first 
appeared seven towns in Switzerland have been disputing which 
is Seldwyla, each of which has offered him its freedom if he will 
declare in its favour. But meanwhile, a greater change has taken 
place in less than ten years in the real Seldwyla than during cen- 
turies previous; or rather, to speak more correctly, the general 
life of the country has so shaped itself that the peculiarities of 
the Seldwylers have found a full field for their development, more 
especially through the growth of speculation in all known and 
unknown values, an occupation which precisely suits them. They 
have become dry, sparing of words, laugh less than before, and 
find no more time for tricks and jokes. They have almost re- 
nounced politics, and hate like the very devil any possibility of 
war, whilst formerly over their beer-jugs they were ready to 
fight the whole pentarchy (of the Great Powers) at once. So he 
apologises for only being able to glean a few ears more from the 
harvest of former days. 

The tales are ten in number,—five in each volume. What 
characterises them more especially is a remarkable realistic literal- 
ness, which compels one, willy-nilly, to see and enter into narra- 
tives sometimes palpably absurd, so that the scenes are enacted 
visibly before one’s eyes. It is somewhat curious that whilst the 
range of the writer’s powers is of great extent, in one tale only, 
entitled, ‘* Romeo and Juliet in the Village,” has he given his 
readers a sample of his capacity for arousing emotions of a really 
tragic character. This tale is in many respects a masterpiece. 
It begins with a picture, fit to stand beside that of Germain, “le 
fin laboureur,” in George Sand’s Mare au Diable, though worked 
out into more Denner-like detail, of two middle-aged peasants 
ploughing on a fine September morning the two outermost of 
three long, sloping, parallel fields, the middle one of which seemed 
to have Jain fallow for years, and was covered with stones and 
weeds. In the middle of the day a child’s cart comes up from 
the village with the breakfast of the two workers, led by a 
boy of seven and a tiny girl of five, whose one-legged 
doll lies among the victuals. The men stop from their 
work and talk about the middle field, which the Seldwylers 
want them to take and pay rent for till an owner be found, as no 
heirs to the last one have appeared ; although a certain black 
fiddler, who can show no baptismal certificate, and has taken up 
with the heimathlos folk, is pretty certainly a grandson of his. 
Meanwhile the children are playing in the wilderness of the de- 
serted field, and the description of their play is a charming rustic 
idyll. But their covetousness having been excited by their past 
talk about the middle field, each of the peasants alternately ends 
by turning up a furrow within it. From henceforth, harvest after 
harvest, the ownerless land becomes narrower and narrower, and 
the stones, which are thrown from each side on what remains of 
it, form a ridge, which the boy and girl have to climb before they 
can meet. At last it has to be sold by order of the Court, and 
the two peasants, Manz and Marti, are the only serious bidders 
for it. It is knocked down to Manz, who now complains that his 
neighbour has lately cut off a three-cornered piece of it, and 
claims that the boundary be straightened. Marti retorts that 
Manz has bought it as it stands, and that it kas not 
changed by a hair's-breadth during the last hour. On the 
morrow already Manz sets to work to clear out the purchased 
field. The weeds and shrubs give light work, compared to the 
stones. All the stones of the world seem to be gathered there. 
Before Marti has guessed his intention, Manz has tbem all 
heaped up on the three-cornered bit which he claims from Marti, 
so as to make a mighty pyramid. Upon this the two neighbours, 
hitherto always good friends, go to law, and the lawsuit only 
ends with the ruin of both. Manz is the first to go to the bad, 
and sets up as a tavern-keeper in Seldwyla, of course with no 
better success than as a farmer. In the decline of his fortunes he 
betakes himself to the usual resource of bankrupt Seldwylers,— 
fishing. Marti has done the same; and one stormy day they 
meet and come to blows, but are separated by their children, who 
have accompanied them, and who also meet again for the first 
time after years. Sali, the boy, now a handsome youth of 
nineteen, sees before him a lovely brown-haired girl, her 
eyes at first full of tears, when she springs forward to 
clasp her arms round her father, but whose arch smile 
in the midst of her tears, when she sees his astonishment 
on recognising her, enters into his heart. From henceforth 
he can think of nothing but Vrenchen, and on the next morning 
but one he climbs the way to her house, the now desolate condi- 
tion of which is powerfully depicted. He finds her alone, she 
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begs him not to come in, but ends by consenting to see him in | 


the field in the evening. Their meeting is disturbed by the ap- 
pearance of a strange, long-nosed personage—the black fiddler— 
who tells them that he knows them, that they are the children of 
those who have robbed him of his land, but that he bears them 
no ill-will, and will be ready to fiddle for them if they wish to 
dance. They recover, however, from the fright he has caused 
them, and each soon finds out that he or she is the other's 
**schatz” (‘ treasure,”—i.c., sweetheart). Sitting in the high 
corn, they compare past remembrances; but the future seems 
hopeless, when they think of their fathers’ enmity. . When at 
last Vrenchen feels it. is time to part, and they go forth 
hand-in-hand, her father, Marti, meets them, overwhelms 
them with reproaches and insults, and tries to strike Sali, 
who avoids the blow ; but when he sees the old man turn upon 
his trembling daughter, box her ears and twist her hair round 
his hand, apparently for the sake of further ill-using her, Sali loses 
all sense of what he is doing, and seizing a stone, strikes the old 
man on the head with it, so that he falls down apparently dead. 
He recovers, however, eventually from his hurt (the origin of 
which Vrenchen has carefully concealed) so far as outward 
health is concerned ; but his brain is affected, and he has to be 
taken to an asylum, whilst the last of his property is sold for the 
benefit of his creditors. Vrenchen, who has conducted him to 
the asylum, returns now to the lonely house, which she has to 
leave in a couple of days. She makes a fire to cook the last 
remnant of her coffee, and as she is sitting on the hearth with 
her head in her hand, thinking of Sali and all her sorrows, he 
comes in himself. They talk over their blank future; she must 
go out to service, though she feels as if she could never leave him; 
he must do the like or enlist, and yet he cannot tear himself from 
her. They end by going to sleep on the hearth, without pillow or 
bolster, ‘‘as softly and peacefully as two children ina cradle.” 
In the night she dreams that they were dancing together 
for hours long on their wedding-day, and she tells him 
in the morning that the dream has so impressed her, that 





she feels as if she must have a dance with him before seeking 
shelter elsewhere. So they agree to spend the whole of the next 
day together, and the description of this day, which is the last of 
their lives, is unsurpassable in its literal homely pathos. At the 
place which they finally select for their dancing, they fall in with 
the black fiddler, who is one of the musicians, and is most friendly. 
They give themselves fully up to their enjoyment, but when the 
hour comes for their separating, they cannot make up their 
minds to part. The black fiddler quickly discerns the state of 
things, works upon their already excited passions, inviting them 
to join his friends in the mountains, where neither priest, nor 
money, nor writing is needed for a wedding, and ends by fiddling 
at the head of a wild bridal procession, which he gets up for 
them, and which reels madly along in the night, passing before 
the former homes of the pair. They manage to escape from his 
party, but how can they escape from each other? The result is, 
that after a night of unhallowed love on a hay-barge, they fling 
themselves into the river and are drowned. 

The tale is one obviously not told virginibus puerisque (and 
indeed a vein of indelicacy crops up in several of the tales), 
though the end is probably the logical one, and represents the 
Nemesis for the robbing of the black fiddler’s inheritance by the 
parents of the ill-starred young couple. The author’s mastery of 
his craft lies in the perfect keeping of the story, which never 
allows us to forget for a moment that it is two young peasants 
whom we have before us, often very silly and very childish, 
and yet so thoroughly human that we can enter into all their 











feelings. 

Humour, however, is the quality on which the author appears | 
chiefly to pride himself, and he often makes excellent fooling for 
us. The ‘* Three Upright Comb-makers” is an absurd extrava- | 
ganza, in which, by dint of sheer literalness of realism, he suc- | 
ceeds in interesting us in the proceedings of personages utterly | 
uninteresting in themselves. ‘Spiegel the Cat,” with some | 
pruning and polishing, would make an admirable fairy-tale for | 
children. Perhaps the best of the humorous tales is, however, 
‘¢ Clothes Make the Man ;” the story of a poor Silesian journey- 
man tailor, who, in consequence of a long cloak and Polish cap, 
and of a coachman’s bad joke, is taken for a Polish Count, and 
ends by winning a wealthy and pleasant bride even when the 
mistake is discovered. The first and last tales, ‘‘ Pancraz the 
Sulky” and “The Lost Laugh,” are perhaps the least pleasant. 
The first contains an utterly preposterous description of the pos- 
sible relations between an Anglo-Indian commanding officer and 
his daughter and the officer's soldier-servant. The last, although 





some beautiful bits occur in it, has for key-word the reconcile- 
ment of an estranged husband and wife by their agreeing to live 
‘¢ without religion.” 

On the whole, though Gottfried Keller cannot be said to exhibit 
the original genius of Gotthelf, still less his moral power, he is, 
nevertheless, a true literary artist, endowed with very uncommon 
qualities,—or perhaps more truly, endowed with certain qualities 
to a very uncommon degree; and it may be safely predicted 
that the Seldwyla Folk will live in the history of Swiss literature, 
although it may be trusted that the future has other lessons in 
store for the Swiss people than that conjugal happiness depends 
on dispensing with religion, 





A FEW OF THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue difficulties under which the writers of ‘‘ time” articles for 
magazines labour are amusingly exemplified by a paper in Black- 
wood, on M. Klaczko’s ‘‘ Two Chancellors,” which in its English 
form has had a great success, and may boast of being the best- 
reviewed book of the year. The article entitled ‘‘ Prince Gorts- 
chakoff and Prince Bismarck” gives a clear summary of the book 
and a clever analysis of its conclusions, but the writer’s own con- 
clusions form as pretty a specimen of anachronism as one could de- 
sire, if one had to furnish an explanation of that ‘‘ism” toan inquiring 
pupil. If anything connected with the present dreadful and dis- 
graceful phase of the Eastern Question could be funny to any mind 
except that of the Earl of Beaconsfield, the complacent crowing of the 
following sentences would be funny, when contrasted by the reader 
with the facts which each day’s telegrams convey to him, and the 
actual aspect of things in the East of Europe and also here at home: 
—‘‘*T see no Europe!’ was the exclamation of M. de Beust, in a 
celebrated despatch of 1870, as its organised impotence stood un- 
veiled before him. It has been the high mission of Great Britain 
in the recent troubles to restore to Europe her confidence in her- 
self, to renew the public respect for treaties, to vindicate the col- 
lective rights of the Great Powers against the pretensions of the 
Triple Alliance, to enforce that non-intervention in the disorders 
of an unhappy State to which the Continent is pledged, and to 
secure to the public voice of Europe the final settlement of those 
difficulties which are temporarily entrusted to the arbitrament 
of an unimpeded struggle.” That is a fine phrase! On the 
whole, we do not remember ever to have seen a finer. We offer 
it, after the manner of Count Fosco, to the consideration of an 
excited public opinion, as a definition of the situation equally 
soothing to the feelings and the conscience of that public. 
“‘ Difficulties temporarily entrusted to the arbitrament of an un- 
impeded struggle,” is a definition of the situation of which the 
Foreign Office itself might well be proud. But this is not all; 
though the writer might have rested content with such a triumph, 
he continues: ‘‘It has been an achievement worthy of a great 
Conservative Power; and we doubt not that, when the oppor- 
tunity arrives, the men who have recalled Europe to a sense of 
public right will know how to attend to the claims of the unfor- 
tunate populations which suffer from Ottoman misrule, and in 
the perpetuation of whose misery and dependence public safety 
and English prosperity have no sort of interest or stake.” We 
can hardly decide whether the audacity of this passage, in its lauda- 
tion of an ‘‘achievement” which has not been achieved, or its cyni- 
cism, in the implication that if English prosperity were interested in 
perpetuating the misery and dependence of the wretched provinces 
over‘which we permit the Turks to rule, that perpetuation would 
be the proper thing, is the greater. The conclusion is silly, and 
indeed would have been hardly less so if it had been written for 
last month’s Blackwood. The depth of bathos is reached in the 
remark that ‘‘ the heroic achievements of the last ten years have 
given all of us a taste for the less dramatic, but more conserva- 
tive, results which flow from respect for treatics, love of order, 
and political sympathies, which a keen sense of justice repels from 
the borderland of mania, and restrains by reason and prudence.” 
The borderland of mania, policed by reason and prudence, 
is a literary image which ought not to have escaped edi- 
torial observation. A very long paper on “Country Life,” 
to the glorification of England, and the depreciation of France, 
on the grounds that the latter country is sadly cut up by those 
contemptible creatures the small proprietors, who restrict the 
pleasures of gentlemen by their preposterous power of refusing to 
be overrun with game and its slaughterers, is readable in parts, but 
prosy, and pervaded by an appetite for killing which detracts 
from its pleasantness. The best’ passage in this article is a sketch 
of a walk through the Black Forest, from Baden-Baden towards 
Stuttgart, which gives one an imaginary treat of a rare kind. A 
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poem called ‘‘ Primavera,” of the delicate and dainty order, 
has a good deal of merit in it, but its recapitulation of the 
tender and delightful gifts of the flitting goddess to the 
earth she merely kisses and passes from, seems almost spiteful 
at this season of regret. ‘Two short stories, in addition to its 
serial, is an unusual amount of fiction for Blackwood, and 
the innovation is not an improvement. ‘The Friend of the 
Hero” is would-be humour, manqué, and ‘‘ Nenuphar” is an un- 
commonly silly sample of the school of semi-allegorical romance, 
for which De La Motte Fouqué’s “‘ Undine” is answerable. The 
continuation of Mr. Andrew Wilson’s ‘‘ Run Through Kathiawar ” 
is delightful reading. It is not so pictyresque as his ‘‘ Abode of 
Snow,” but there is more human interest in it, and that interest 
is amusingly developed. ‘The Kathis—whose origin is an obscure 
and fiercely-debated problem—are rather nice “natives.” Mr. 
Wilson gives a very curious account of their customs, among 
which the following is almost as singular as that related in the 
experiences of Sindbad, by which a man was restrained by the 
strongest possible motive from contriving the death of his wife :— 

** Among the Kathis, when a mother dies, her relations not only take 
away the children from the widower, but also carry away all his movable 
property at the same time, with the exception of one brood-mare. The 
custom of the race does not allow him to make the slightest resistance 
to this despoilment, and his children are brought up by the relatives 
of his deceased wife. This custom certainly affords a very efficient 
protection against wife-murder, and probably sprang up in a state of 
affairs in which something of the kind was specially needed. The 
custom remains, though the special necessity for it has disappeared. 
My reader may thus understand how he would be placed if he had 
been born among the Kathis. If his brother died and left a widow, 
my reader would have to take that wife, even though she might be 
over sixty; if his own wife died, his movable property and all her 
children would be taken from him. In the leaving of the brood-mare, 
we may perhaps seo a trace of Tartar origin.” 

Sir Charles W. Dilke’s additional chapter to ‘‘ Greater Britain,” 
in Macmiilan, is one of the best magazine papers we have ever read,— 
in its order, indeed, the very best. The writer has caught up the 
swing and the vividness of his former memorable book of travel with 
great fidelity and success, and the ‘‘ chapter,” which, under the 
title of ‘* English Influence in China,” tells us something of every- 
thing in China, is a political essay, a personal narrative, a social 
study, and a picturesque sketch all in one, is faulty in only one 
respect,—there is not enough of it. We could bear a whole 
book about the Malay Peninsula, Java, and China, from Sir 
Charles Dilke; and we are sorry he has refrained from describ- 
ing his impressions of Canton, of which he says, with the 
magnificent nonchalance of a man who can, and does, run 
all over the world when the fancy takes him :—‘‘I know no 
city, so easily accessible, which is so unlike every other in the 
world.” We should not have thought of Canton as “easily 
accessible,” and would prefer a description of it by Sir Charles 
Dilke to any of those we have already, especially that we might 
compare it with the Marquis de Beauvoir’s. The purpose of the 
article is one to be examined at more length than we can accord 
to it here: Sir Charles’s point is that we are too high-handed 
with the Chinese for the interest of our influence, and are in 
reality advancing that of Russia, by driving China into an alliance 
which will not only have unpleasant consequences to our ally, the 
Ameer of Kashgar, but will cause the granting of privileges to 
Russia in overland trade which may ruin our commerce upon the 
Chinese coast. The following paragraph is one of the most 
important in the paper :— 

“‘ The day after a number of Hong Kong merchants had told me that 
their trade was ruined by the Chinese blockade, I examined for myself 
the statistics, and I also inquired of the highest authority in the colony 
what truth there was in the statement. I found that in spite of the 
general dulness of our Eustern trade, the trade of Hong Kong had not 
at that time decreased. The fact, however, that our Eastern trade is 
stagnant is a small one by the side of another. Our export trade to 
China will disappear, and its disappearance is but a matter of time. 
The-day will come when the Chinese, with cheap labour, will make for 
themselves all, with the exception, perhaps, of woollen goods, that we 
can make for them with dear. They have cotton, coal, water-power, 
and clever fingers; and we shall be lucky if they only supply them- 
selves, and do not also rob us of foreign trade.” 

Sir Charles Dilke tells some curious facts about the coinage, or 
rather the no-coinage, in China, and strongly urges ‘‘ co-opera- 
tive policy, as the only policy which can maintain our China 
trade.” He gives usa delicious, but tantalisingly brief glimpse of 
his ‘‘ interpolated” trip to Java, where, if the Dutch have killed 
Art, nature has been too much for them, and is lavish in life and 
beauty. For the rest, this is a strong number of Macmillan, with 
Mr. Wemyss Reid’s monograph of ‘Charlotte Bronté” in- 
creasing in interest; and Miss Phillimore’s history of ‘ Italian 
Drama” arriving at Metastasio, and therefore being more 


and the like. 


earlier chapters. The writer dwells with enthusiasm on 
the great reform worked by Metastasio in the taste of Italy, 
and the beneficial and lasting influence exercised over his 
country by the high religious and moral tone of his works. Mr. 
John Oxenford’s ‘“‘ Bogies of Bulgarian Song” introduces us to 
some of the queerest conceptions of human imagination that have 
ever been hunted out in any folk-lore, and to some of the trick- 
siest sprites. There is true pathos, however, in the one Christian 
ballad which tells how the soul of Ianka could not be taken up 
to heaven, until the parents watching by the bed were beguiled 
by the angels into leaving her for a moment, during which—the 
mother’s vigilance removed—she died. 

A brilliant Cornhill, and yet not quite satisfactory. The second 
part of ‘‘ When the Sea was Young” is as fascinating as the first, 
and taxes the mind of the reader to the full to grasp its wonderful 
details, while it defies his imagination to follow the marvellous 
suggestions of the subject. ‘“‘ Among the Heather” is a delightful 
paper, full of information charmingly conveyed, and of re- 
freshing leisure, One's mind strolls, but with its eyes all 
alert, through the scenes in which the writer invites 
our company. Here is more folk-lore—this time of the 
Bushmen—very curious, full of innumerable stories about ani- 
mals, which prove that these savages, who were, we are told, of 
the lowest kind, had, when they invented them, a fertile fancy 
which hardly consists with this classification of the race; and 
boasting one most comical creature, the Mantis, known to zoolo- 
gists as a beautiful green insect, but invested by the Bushmen 
with extraordinary powers. The writer of this paper, which is 
founded on Dr. Bleek’s Report to the Cape Parliament, considers 
that the myths indicate that the Bushmen are not genuine South-. 
African aborigines, but that they are intruders upon a still older 
race. A pleasant sketch of Sir Richard Steele, but without suffi- 
cient sense of his humour, and rather too complimentary, we 
think, to ‘* Prue,” and a translation of a Japanese lyrical drama 
called ‘The Death-Stone,” almost as dreary as the Japanese 
novel recently published by Mr. Putnam, at New York, 
are among the contents of the magazine. The first chapters 
of a serial, entitled ‘‘ Across the Peat-fields,” are rather dull, 
and we regret to find the story of the Marquise de Verneuil 
in Cornhill. She was the basest of the base women who ministered 
to the vices of Henri Quatre ; his conduct towards her was per- 
haps a shade worse than his conduct towards his other mistresses ; 
all the transactions in which the two were mutually concerned 
were of the worst and meanest description. The narrative of them 
can serve no purpose, elucidate no historical point, illustrate no 
epoch concerning which any doubt exists in any mind. Such 
details are unedifying, uninstructive, and revolting, appertaining 
to the pourriture of history which is best hidden out of sight 
and banished from memory. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 





London Society for October has so many stories and fragments of 
stories, that it is difficult to give any adequate idea of its contents. The 
“ Cricket Reminiscences” are not so good as last month. “A Dream 
of Love” is a bright little tale by Mr. Saville Clarke. The illustrations 
are very poor. New features are promised with the new year, and not 
before they were required. 

In Belyravia, Miss Braddon continues her forcible story of “ Joshua 
Haggard’s Daughter.” Mr. G. A. Sala has unearthed from the Newgate 
Calendar and elsewhere the records of Beau Feilding’s trial for bigamy, 
a task it was hardly worth while to undertake; the best part of the 
narrative is on the last page of it. There is a quaint “ morality ” called 
“Cupid’s Alley,” by Austin Dobson. The remainder is slight enough, 
We cannot find anything noteworthy in the St. James’s Magazine 
this month, except that the pagination or stitching in our copy is all 
awry. Mr. Gladstone’s recent essay is described as “ mischiovously 
inadequate,” and we are reminded “that it is in the power of the 
veriest demagogue to throw fuel upon the fire of the nation’s wrath.” 
Among other articles on out-of-the-way topics which distinguish 
Chambers’s Journal is one, this month, on “ Curiosities of the Wire,” 
from which we could make some amusing extracts, did space permit. 
The high character of the magazine is maintained. 

The Nautical Magazine for October is so very professional, or rather, 
technical, that we are at a loss to give either praise or blame. The 
editor kindly essays to supply our deficiencies by sending us, not only 
some “ extracts for the Press ”"—we have seen this done elsewhere—but 
also a ready-made critique, describing its contents as “ forcible,” 
“ vigorous,” “ often amusing,” “ well-written,” “‘ complete and valuable,” 
‘For this, much thanks,” 











attractive to a greater number of readers than in its 


The Popular Science Review changes its editor, and is to become more 
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‘* popular,” as opposed, we presume (and hope), to “professional,” than 
heretofore. We have the admirable Royal-Institution lecture of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall on the “ Parallel Roads of Glen Roy,” with a plan and 
drawing. The article on “The Vivisection Clamour” is written in a 
thoroughly narrow and cliquish spirit, but we cannot discuss the matter 
here. The other papers (including one by Mr. Procter,— Astronomy in 
America”) seem quite up to the mark, and the illustrations are 
anusually good. 

Evening Hours is an extraordinarily good sixpennyworth. The print 
of the celebrated “ Death, the Friend,” and Mr. Walter Bryce’s verses 
are well worth the money. Besides, we have a serial tale by the in- 
defatigable author of ‘‘Ginx’s Baby,” verses by Edward Capern, and 
articles by Lady Barker (the editor), Mr. Smiles, and others. 

Aunt Judy will in future cost its subscribers eightpence, instead of 
sixpence. It hardly seems quite as fresh as of yore, but it is thoroughly 
good and often very amusing. The pictures might be more attractive 
for young people. 

The best article in Mr. Dale's Congregationalist is one on “ Doddridge 
as a Hymn-Writer.” The specimens given are certainly far above the 
capacities of many more fashionable moderns. “The Editor on his 
Travels” still amuses us by the odd juxtaposition of some of his 
“thoughts.” At Baalbec, by the moonlight, he “ remembered that the 
great congregation which had probably listened to the annual Missionary 
sermon in Westminster Chapel was breaking up.” The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells is very roughly, and as we think, most unfairly, taken to task 
for preaching at Archdeacon Denison’s harvest-home. By the way, the 
last incumbent of the see was not a “ Whig Earl,” as is stated ; and 
there are other inaccuracies, 

The Irish Monthly is a pleasant little magazine from Dublin. There 
is one small tale, by Louis Veuillot, which is a surprise,—it is quite a 
gem in its way. “Old Houses Re-storied” is a very readable chapter 
about old Dublin. “ Winged Words,” a collection of sayings and short 
extracts, mostly from contemporary books and newspapers, is a good 
idea, well carried out, 

The portraits this month in Men of Mark are of Lords Shaftesbury 
and Redesdale and Archdeacon Denison. These are truly admirable, 
but the ‘‘ Memoirs” are carelessly written, and not invariably accurate. 

The Portfolio (October) seems hardly up to the mark, though there 
is a fine etching of unusual size by M. Toussaint of the “Sainte 
Chapelle,” from a French periodical. ‘ Wrecked ” and “ Saved,” too, 
give excellently contrasted effects. 

The Art Monthly Review gives us another illustration of Blake, 
some “ studies” of J, D, Linton and a very poor. photograph from a 
picture of Adolf Dillens. Mr. Cave Thomas has some sensible words 
about criticism. The Blake drawing, “Satan calling up his Legions,” 
is the most noteworthy contribution. There is an obituary notice of 
Mr. F. J. Lewis, R.A., a name unfamiliar to us, but frequently so 
printed here. 


The Life of Admiral of the Fleet Sir William Parker, 1781-1866. 
By Rear-Admiral Augustus Phillimore. (Harrison.)}—A naval career 
which began with the war of the French Revolution and lasted till 
past the end of the Crimean war, and which was distinguished 
throughout by brilliant services, was certainly worth recording. 
It is a satisfaction to find that this has been performed by a 
biographer so competent, both for knowledge, industry, and the still 
more essential requisite of sympathy, as Rear-Admiral Phillimore. 
William Parker—the family is connected with that of Lord Macclesfield 
—was born at Annington Hall, near Market Drayton. His profession was 
probably settled by the fact of a relationship with Sir John Jervis, who, 
besides being a cousin, had married his father’s sister. Sir John did not 
recommend the choice, He thought—it was just before the breaking-out 
of the war of the Revolution—that a long peace was at hand, and that 
no opportunities of distinction were likely to present themselves. Never 
was prediction more signally falsified. The young William Parker was 
entered on the books of the ‘Orion’ in 1793 as an able seaman (a 
curious arrangement, seeing that he was then not quite twelve). He 
was not an ordinary boy, indeed,—that his letter written just after join- 
ing his ship is quite enough to show. It was not long before he had 
the opportunity of showing what stuff he was made of. He had been 
at sea «bout fifteen months, when he was present at the battle of the 
“glorious Ist of June,” an engagement which he describes in a long 
letter, which is given in this volume, and is a quite wonderful perform- 
ance for a lad of twelve. But though we may talk of our “ high-pres- 
sure ” times, life certainly began earlier in those days than it does with 
this generation. William Parker was appointed acting lieutenant to the 
* Magicienne’ when he was just fifteen. At first the gunner was put asa 
sort of dry-nurse into the young officer’s watch, but the old sailor reported 
that “ Mr.Parker made no mistakes,”and the precaution was discontinued. 
The ‘ Magicienne’ did a good stroke of business in capturing prizes. Un- 
fortunately much of the money made in this way was not distributed 
till about thirty years afterwards, In 1799, William Parker was con- 
firmed in his rank as lieutenant. After serving in five other ships, he 
was, in 1801 (being then just twenty), appointed as acting post-captain 
to the ‘Ossian.’ It was when he was in command of the ‘Amazon’ 
that he made his great coup in the way of prize-money. He had resisted 


the request of his officers to give them a day at Lisbon. It was the 
first opportunity that the ship had had of making prizes, he said, and 
should not be lost. And a fine prize they did make. The story of the 
capture is quite dramatic :—“ The chase showed Spanish colours. She 
was overtaken and boarded. The officer returned hardly able to articu- 
late from excitement. ‘ She is the ‘Gravina,’ Sir, of six guns.’—*‘ Well, what 
is her cargo ?’—‘ Oh! Sir, she has hides and indigo !’"—‘ That is capital!’ 
but seeing the lieutenant still much excited, ‘anything else ?’—‘ Yes, Sir; 
cochineal !’—* Still better. What is the matter,—any more ?’—‘ Sir, she 
has three hundred and thirty thousand dollars in hard cash besides.’” The 
admiral in command, Lord Nelson, had £10,000 for his share ; Captain 
Parker more than twice as much. The most curious part of the story 
is that the ‘ Amazon’ had, so to speak, to run a blockade of our own 
ships to get to the cruising-ground. Captain Parker gave the slip to 
Sir John Orde, who would have attached him to his own squadron. This 
was done by order of Lord Nelson, who wished to give a favourite cap- 
tain a chance of prize-money. Captain Parker remained in command of 
the ‘ Amazon’ for several years. The end of the war found him still 
& post-captain; it was not till 1830 that he obtained the rank of rear- 
admiral. 

American Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. Samuel 
Manning, LL.D. (Religious Tract Society.)—This is a very interesting 
and entertaining volume. Dr. Manning travelled across the Continent 
by the Pacific Railway, and his descriptions of the Pacific States, with 
their magnificent scenery and remarkable social condition, fill a consider- 
able portion of his book. He shows himself to have been an intelligent 
and careful observer, favourably disposed to the people and country 
which he was visiting, but not blind to their faults. The volume is 
copiously illustrated with a number of spirited drawings, which, though 
not equal in merit, keep a good average of excellence. Once or twice 
the draughtsman seems to have fallen into that worship of “ bigness ” 
which Dr. Manning rightly states to be a prevailing tendency in the 
States. In the picture of ‘The Giantess Geyser of Yollowstone,” for 
instance, the height of the column of water is represented as nearly 
double the sixty feet which it is stated in the text to have reached. 

Major Vandermere. By the Author of “ Ursula’s Love-Story.” 3 vols 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—A novelist may reckon it a success if he or she 
can contrive surprises for ‘constant readers,” such readers becoming 
very acute in guessing at what is coming. This success has been ina 
manner achieved in Major Vandermere. No one would be likely to dis- 
cover by conjecture the nature of the complications which prolong the 
story of the major’s love-affairs. But then they are unfortunately 
without any interest; in fact, they are quite gratuitous additions to the 
narrative, which serve, as far as we can see, no further purpose than that 
of making out the three volumes which the author seems to have 
resolved on producing. Then, again, the sudden discovery of the 
long-lost wife of Walter Brooksby is quite unexpected. No one would 
think of looking for her in Mary Mills. But then it is an unexpectedness 
caused by what we cannot but call a gross improbability. Without 
these additions, the book is a quiet, well-written story, for which those 
who are content with quite simple fare will feel a mild relish. 

The Library of Spiritual Works for English Catholics (Rivingtons) is 
intended to contain a series of the greatest devotional works of the 
“Catholic” class. A significant passage in the advertisement marks 
a change in the way in which some of these books are now regarded :— 
“It has been a common complaint of late that translations have been 
marred by the absence of parts of the originals, the exclusion of which 
a more intelligent view of Catholic devotion in the present day has 
rendered unnecessary. In these editions the omissions have been, to a 
certain extent, supplied ; yet at the same time, any turn or expression 
which may come under the imputation of being ‘ un-English’ has been 
reduced, so far as may be without destroying the thought, to its equiva- 
lent in Anglican phraseology and belief.” We have before us five of 
these works,—The Spiritual Combat, together with The Supplement and 
the Path of Paradise, by Laurence Scupoli; The Spiritual Letters of 
S. Francis de Sales ; Of the Imitation of Christ ; The Hidden Life of the 
Soul, a work founded on the writings of Jean Nicholas Gron, a French 
priest, who emigrated to England during the Terror, by the author of 
“ A Dominican Artist ;” and Keble’s Christian Year. Two editions are 
before us, ‘the Red-line Edition,” enclosed in a very elegant and con- 
venient case; and a cheap edition, in limp cloth. 

Porrry.—ZInner and Outer-Life Poems. By Alfred Norris. (Henry 
S. King and Co.)—Poems. By Sir John Croker Barrow, Bart. (Long- 
mans. )—Songs in the Night, and other Poems. (Burns and Oates.)—We 
have ventured to put these three volumes together because they have 
very much in common, and their “ differentiation ” would be a work of 
difficulty. They all exhibit a certain power of easy versification and a 
level of cultured attainment which, although not a very high one, seems 
to promise that Heaven may give more, if the men be but thankful. Mr. 
Norris’s volume is certainly the most generally readable, and shows 
more “colour” and vigour and a wider and healthier range of senti- 
If we had room, we would quote his “ Rain-Pictures,” which is 
Both the other 





ment. 
as good as anything we have found in these books. 


versifiers are Roman Catholics, and a tone of mysticism and an air of 
abstraction characterise them. If we attempted to give quotations, we 
| should hardly know where to begin or to stop; we have here nearly 
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three hundred “copies of verses” to choose from, and more than one 
of the writers have more tocome. It is well, therefore, to keep strict 
guard over our space. 

New Eprtrons.—Among these we havo to notice a seventh edition of 
Elements of Physics and Natural Philosophy, by Neil Arnott, M.D. 
Edited by Alexander Bain, LL.D., and Alfred Swaine Taylor. (Long- 
mans.) The work appeared for the first time nearly fifty years ago. 
It is still, under the able care of its present editors, qualified to hold its 
place among text-books of science.——We have also new editions of 
The Central Alps, Eust Switzerland, and South Tyrol, and Venetian or 
Dolomite Alps, both from the pen of Mr. Ball, and published by Messrs. 
Longman. The former of these two volumes includes ‘‘The Bernese 
Oberland, and all Switzerland excepting the neighbourhood of Monte 
Rosa and the Great St. Bernard, with Lombardy and the adjoining 
portion of Tyrol."———Dr. ©. Maurice Davies publishes a new edition, 
revised, of Orthodox London and Unorthodox. London, (Longmans.)—— 
Mr. Bernard Cracrofi's twelfth edition of his Zrustees’ Guide (Stanford) 
contains new features of considerable value. The most important of these 
is*‘a digest of reported decisions bearing on investments by trustees from 
the year 1743 up tothe present time.” Probably these will practically cover 
the cases which are likely to arise in any ordinary trust. Instructions for 
the purchase and sale of British and Indian Government securities are 
also given, and the chapters on banking and insurance have been 
revised by the best authorities. Mr. Cracroft’s book is a most valuable 
help in the difficult, not to say dangerous, duties of a trustee.——Low’s 
Handbook to the Charities of London for 1876-77 appears, revised to 
Angust, 1876, under the care of Charles Mackeson, (Sampson 
Low and Co.) With this may be mentioned Zhe Royal Guide to 
London Charities for 1876-77, by Herbert Fry. (Hardwick and 
Bogue.) Dr. E. Pick, a well-known teacher of the art of memory, 
publishes now editions of his Practical Method of Acquiring 
the French Language and Practical Method of Acquiring the 
German Language. (Triibner..——The School Manual of English 
Grammar, by William Smith, D.C.L., and Theophilus D. Hale (John 
Murray), has reached a fourth edition. We have also to mention 
The Wallbridge Miscellanies, new school edition (Simpkin and Marshal!) ; 
Lyric Poems and Thoughts in Verse, by Rear-Admiral J. R. Ward 
(Moxon); and Basil Godfrey's Caprice, by Holme-Lee (Smith and 
Elder). Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge, by Hamilton Aidé (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.),—one of this skilful writer’s most amusing stories—has 
appeared in a new and cheaper edition. 
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i 
Adams (W. H. D.), Scenes with the Hunter, 12mo (Nelson) 2/6 
Allon (H.), Vision of God, and other Sermons, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Ancient Classics,—Tibullus, &c., by Rev. J. Davies ...... (W. Blackwood &Son) 2/6 
Annie Donaldson, New Edition, 12mo, cloth (Nelson) 2/6 
Beechey (F. 8.), 5 yy pine 12M0, ClOth.....r.ccccccsersseeseesreoseeees (Spon) 1/6 
Belgravia (The), Vol. 30, 8vo (Chatto « Windus) 7/6 
Bernstein (Julius), Five Senses of Man, cr 8vo, cloth ........... (King & Co.) 5/0 
Birthday Album, 4to. ro 4 Co.) 5/0 
Book for the Day and All Times, ed. by W. Tegg, 16mo ............ 5/0 


(Tegg & Co.) 

Bristowe (J. S.), Theory and Practice of Medicine, oe .(Smith, Biter, & Co.) 21/0 
Brodhorst (B. E.), Orthopmdic Surgery, 8vo, cloth Churchill) 12/6 
Carleton (W.), Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, cr 8vo.. ‘lege bo Uo.) 5/0 
Christian Age (The), vol. 10, 4to ffice) 5/6 
Cooke (M. C.), British Fungi, Brd Edition, CT BVO ....cccercceresesseeres tiiasdetekep 6/0 
Craig (A. R.), Your Luck’s in Your Hand, cr 8vo (James Hogg) 3/6 
seg el (HL), Industrial Conciliation, er 8vo, cloth ...(Henry S. King & Co.) 2/6 | 

(Mariborough & Co.) 

















1/0 | Children under 10 years, 


Fox (T. and T. O.), Epitome of Skin Diseases, 32mo (Renshaw) 2/6 
prey -y (Commodore), Journal of, 2nd ed., 8vo, cloth (Henry 8. King Uo.) 14/0 
1 of St. Matthew, typographically revised, Cf 8¥0.....0..e.ssses+e--- 2/0 
eckel (E.), History of Creation, 2 vols 8vo, = « ia (Henry 8. ist & SOe. ; 32/0 
Hemel (J. hn), Law of the Customs, 12mo, cloth . (Bu 6/0 
Hilton (John), On Rest and Pain, er 8vo. (Bell & & ‘Sons) 9” 
Hood (Thomas), Comic Poems, Complete Edition, cr 8vo (Ward, Lock, & Co.) 5/0 
Hood (Thomas), Serious Poems, Complete Edition, er 8vo (Ward, Lock, & Co.) 5/0 
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Hurst (J. T.), Architectural Surveyor's Handbook, 32mo ( 5/0 
Hymns selected from Faber, 18m0, cloth ....s..+ssesse00» oe Daldy & Co.) 2/0 
Island Home (The), new edition, 12mo, cloth (Nel 2/6 
Jackson (L. D'A.), Simplified Weights and Measures, 8V0  .........e+ss++0 (Spon) 2/6 
Jay (William), Works of, new ed., 8 vols cr 8vo (Hodder & 4 Srenenten-<t9ee 5/0 
Locke (John), Four Letters on Toleration, ay Yee (Ward, Lock, & Co.) 3/6 
engetiente (Rev. M.), The Lord's Prayer, 8vo, cloth.........- eeepesuennsend ( r) 7/6 

Martin (T.), Life of H.B.H. the Prince Consort, vol 2 ...... (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 18/0 
Mendelssohn, Life of, by W. R. Lampadius, cr 8vo, cloth ........... cw. Reeves) 5/0 
Menet (Rev. J. ¥ Short Notes on the Church Catechism, er 8vo, cloth (S.P.0.K.) 20 
Newton (Joseph), Landscape Gardener, folio (Hardwicke) 12 
Oke, Magisterial i 12th Edition, 2 vols 8vo, cloth.........(Butterworths) 600 
On Both Sides of the new edition, cr 8vo, cloth (Nelson) 6/6 
Peschel (Oscar), Races of "Man, 8vo, cloth penescsessence o-eeeee(Henry 8. King & Co.) 9/0 
Phillippo (J. C.), Climate of Jamaica, cr 80, Cloth........e.secreseeeeeeee Churchill) 3/6 


Phipson (Dr. T. L.), Familiar Letters on some Mysteries of Nature ( ph Co.) 7/6 








Praise and Principle, new edition, 12mo, cloth ) 26 

Public General Statutes for 1876, 8vo (Stevens Y Sons) 7/0 
| Questions on the Orders for Morning and Evening Prayer, 12mo...... (8.P.0.K.) 

Quiver (The), Vol. for 1876, roy 8vo (Cassell & Co.) 7, 





Redfarn (W. B.), Old Cambridge, folio. 








Reid (Capt. M.), The Castaways, 12mo, cloth ) 
Robertson (Rev. J. C.), Growth of the Papal Power, cr 8vo, cloth...... Por 3/6 
Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel De Foe, cr 8V0........0.« (Marcus Ward & Co.) 
Roe (E. P.), Near to Nature's Heart, 2 vols er 8vo ard, Lock, & Co.) 10/6 
Rose (J), Practical Machinist, cr 8vo, cloth w & Co.) 10/6 








Rowley (Rev. H.), Africa Unveiled, crown 8vo, cloth ........ evcevecceseos (S.P.C.K.) 5/0 
Sayer, Aids to Memory, 12mo, sewed ‘ 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, New Lib. Edition, vol 6 ...... (A. & 0. Black) 8/6 
Shelley (P. B.), Poetical Works, vol 1, 8¥0, cloth ........0..+++« Reeves & Turner) 12/6 
Somerwell (R.), Protest egainst Exten. of Railways in — District (Garnett) 1/0 
Surr (E.), Sea-Birds, and the Lessons of their Lives, 16m0 ..........«0++ (Nelson) 2/6 
Sutton (F.), tematic Handbook of Volumetric Analgesia, ‘v0, cloth (Churchill) 1590 
Sunshine of tic Life, by W. H. D. Adams, 12mo, cloth............ (Nelson) 28 
Taylor co Students’ Handbook on ys Science of Music...... “Philip & Son) 60 
Taylor (W. M.), Ministry of the Word, cr 8V0 ........0:ssseeeeeeeeeee ssseeeeeQ Olson) 4/6 
Thomson (J.), Land and People of China, cr 870, ClOth .,....00.000000e(9.P.0.K.) 5/0 
Tristram (Rev. C.), Land of Israel, 8vo, cloth (S.P.0.K.) 10/6 
Verne (Jules), Journey to the Centre of the Earth, cr 8vo...(Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
Voyle (Major-Gen. G. E.), Military Dictionary, 3rd ed. cr 8yo (Clowes &Son) 16/0 
War and Peace; a Tale, by A. L. 0. E., 12m0, cloth ....,..00.cesseceseeee0e (Nelson) 2/0 
Withrow (Rev. w. H.), Catacombs of Rome, cr 8vo .... (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Yonge (C. M.), Stories from Bible History, School Ed ...(Marcus Ward & Co.) 2/0 














It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

To Country ApvertisErs.—TZo assist the calculations of Country 
Advertisers, the Publisher begs to state that he will receive Prepaid 
Advertisements, at the rate of Twopence a Word. 








INDIA OFFtce, 6th October, 1876. 
NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE.—N otice is hereby given, 
that an Examination of Candidates for twenty-seven appointments as Su: 
in her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in London in February, 1877. 
Vopies of the Regulations for the Examination, together with information 
regarding Pay and Retiring Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military ed when India Office, London, 8.W. 
A further notice will be = hen the exact date of examination has been 
fixed. T. PEARS, Major-General, Military Secretary. 


OYAL en IC.—New Musical and Pictorial 
Entertainment, Robin Hood, the Archer that made a Hit, by Mr. Ernest 
Walcot. What I Saw at the Philadelphia Exhibition, by Mr. Malden. A Walk 
through the Tower, and a charming Lecture on the New Forest, in its Historical 
and Ay Aspects, by Mr. King. Burning and Combustion, = ——- 
Experiments, by Professor Gardner. Type-writer in action. bain's 
ae played daily. The Fountains Ame om any by Mr. Rimmel. Diving Ball 
&c.—Open from 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. ission to the whole, is; Sch and 
6d; Workmen's Tickets, on Saturday and Monday 





Fairy, by L. J. T 
Fairy Land Tales and Roa illustrated, cr 8vo......(Marcus Ward & Co.) 3/6 | evenings, 6d each. 








CHA TTO AND WINDUS'’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


NEW FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK, UNIFORM WITH 
“THE TURNER GALLERY.” 

Handsomely half-bound morocco, gilt edges, India 

proofs, royal folio, £10; large-paper copies, Artists’ 
India proofs, elephant folio, £20. 


MODERN ART. A Series of 
Line Engravings, from the Works of distinguished 
Painters of the English and Foreign Schools, 
selected from Galleries and Private Collections in 
Great Britain. With descriptive Text by JAMEs 
DAFFORNE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth an, Map and Illustrations, 
price 24s. 
The HUNTING-GROUNDS of the 


GREAT WEST: a description of the Plains, 
Game, and Indians of the Great North-American 
Desert. By RicHAkD Irvine Dopes, Lieutenant- 
Colonel United States Army. With an Introduc- 
tion by WILLIAM BLACKMORE. With Portrait of the 
Author, Map, and numerous Illustrations drawn 
by ERNEST GRISET. 


Crown 8vo, cloth — with creas Illustrations, 
ice 78 


FINGER - RING LORE; Historical, 
Legendary, and Anecdotal. Including Supersti- 
tions ; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; 
Betrothal and Wedding Rings; Ring-tokens ; 
ey a - } ane J Rings ; Posy Rings; 

with 


an ngs ; 
Romerkabie Rings, &c. By WitiaM Jongs, F.S.A. 
With Hundreds of llustrations of Curious Rings 
of all Ages and Countries. 








Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Plans and ILLUSTRATIONS 
In COLOURS, price 24s. 


The HISTORY of the RIFLE 
BRIGADE (The Prince Consort's Own), formerty 
the 95th. By Sir WILLIAM H. Cops, late 
eens, Rifle Brigade. With Illustrations ‘and 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 
price 7s 6d.—THE 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
J. M. W. Ld a Founded upon Letters and 
Papers furnished his Friends and Fellow- 

Academicians. B as THORNBURY. A New 

Edition, entirely Rewritten and considerably En- 

larged. With numerous Illustrations. 


Atlas folio, half-morocco gilt, price £5 5s. 


DRAWINGS by the ITALIAN 
MASTERS: Autot Fac-similes from unique 
Drawings in the Bridsh Museum. With Critical 
and Descriptive Notes, Biographical and Artistic, 
by J. Comyns CARR. 


BRILLAT SAVARIN'S “ PHYSIOLOGY of TASTE.” 
Small crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART; or, 
the Science of Good oe A Translation of the 
“ Physiologie du Goat" of BRILLAT-SAVARIN, with 
ampemeaaees and Notes by RB. E. ANDERSON, 


NEW EDITION of “ BRAND'S ANTIQUITIES.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with ILLUSTRATIONS, price 7s 6d. 


OBSERVATIONS on POPULAR 
ANTIQUITIES ; chiefly illustrating the Origin of 
our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Supersti- 
tions. By JOHN BRanp. With the Additions of 
Sir Henry Evuis. An entirely New and Revised 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 





Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, price 6s. 
The PEARL FOUNTAIN, 


Fairy Tales. By Baipest and J OLIA KAVANAGH. 
With 30 Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 
JEUX D’ESPRIT, Written and id Spoken, 


of the later Wits and Humourists. 
edited by Henry 8. Lgien. 


NEW VOLUMES of the EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, price 18s. 


HERRICK’S HESPERIDES, NOBLE 
and 


y the 
nay tate’ Portrait, Glossarial 
*,.* A few large-paper copies (only 50 printed), 
price 36s. 


Price 1s, with Four Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA for OCTOBER, 


CONTENTS. 
REALITY. CHARLES READs. Iilustrated. 
BEAU FIELD! NG at the OLD BAILEY. By Gsores 
AvuGusTus SALA. 
JULIET. By Mrs. CAMERON. Illustrated. 
| ay RUPERT'S LEAP. Illustrated. 
The NEW REPUBLIC. 
From DREAMS to WAKING. By E. L. Linton. 
CUPID'S ALLEY: a Lay By Austin Dosson. 


TASBROOK'S TESTIMONIA By James PaYn. 
JOSHUA HAGGARD'S DAUGHTER. By M. E. 
BRADDON. Illustrated. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


NAR. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
Bs WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Sarrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
future calling in life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics, 


ALVERN COLLEGE— 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on DECEM- 


BER 2land 22. 
ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
’ OLAPHAM, LONDON, 8.W. Head Master, 
F. 0. MAXWELL, M.A., late of the Perse Grammar- 
School, Cambridge. Terms on application. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathematical Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


EIDELBERG.—A German Lady, who 
RECEIVES Twelve or Fourteen PUPILS, is 
now in England, and has a few Vacancies. The most 
thorough education given, and all the comforts of 
home life. Highest references to parents of position. 
A personal interview could be arranged, and pupils 
escorted. — Address, “R.,” Post-Office, Sandhurst, 
‘Wokingham. 
HE ADDISCOMBE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL for LADIES. 


Moira House, Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 
Principals—Mr. and po — and the Misses 




















Conducted in consonance with the movement for 
the higher education of ladies. 

French, German, and Music (practical and 
theoretical) are made special objects of study, and 
most effectively taught. 

Prospectuses. with names of Referees and full parti- 
culars, may be had on application to the Principals. 


MASCHESIER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE. 


PROGRAMME of LECTURES for the SESSION 
1876-7. 


Principal—Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 
Ethics—Monday and Wednesday, 2 p m. 
Grounds and Truths of Religion—Wednesday, 1 p.m. 

Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 
Greek Testament; Galatians and Romans—Tuesday 
and Thursday, 9 a.m. 
Introduction to Gospels; External Evidence relating 
to their Origin—Tuesday and Thursday, 11 a.m, — 
History of Doctrine; Messianic Idea and Doctrine of 
the Logos among the Jews—Friday, 11 a.m. 
Professor C. B. UPTON, B.A., B.Sc. 
Mental smantiiediie lp.m.; Wednesday, 


2 p.m 
Junior Psychology and Logic—Tuesday and Thursday, 
9and 10 a.m. 

Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
Senior Ecclesiastical History; Jerome and Augustine 
— Wednesday, 11 a.m. 

Junior Ecclesiastical History; General Survey of the 
Place of the Church in European + iene 
11 a.m,.; Wednesday, 12. 
Old-Testament History of the Religion of Israel— 
Wednesday and Friday, 9 a.m. 

The Lectures are open, on payment of the usual fees, 
to the public of either sex. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, 
CHARLES BEARD, 


USIC for the PEOPLE.—Good music 

is believed to help the religious life of the un- 

educated. Gentlemen or Ladies anxious so to help 

their neighbours are invited to join an East-End Choir 

(surpliced) and Musical Society.—Apply to Rev. S. A. 
BA NETT, St. Jude’s, Whitechapel. 


rTLFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery, Appointments 

rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 

lable d'héte daily. 

Tariff on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
Devon. 


ETAL DUST 


i; Hon. Sees. 





.—For the Wardrobe or 

Pocket, Drawing-Room or Ball-Room. An 
everlasting and most delicious Perfume. A concen- 
tration of the loveliest flowers. Processed only at the 
London Laboratory. A novelty of universal admiration. 
Prices, 1s and 2s 6d, by post, 1s 2d and 2s 8d. Agents, 
F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, London. 
Registered at Stationers’ "Hall, and protected by the 
Trade-Mark of the Proprietors. 


] ly UNYAD1 JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
NATURAL APERIENT WATER. “ Most 
valuable and palatable."—Professor MACNAMARA.—— 
* Most pleasant and efficacious.”—Professor BRUNTON, 
F.R.S.——* Preferred to Pullna and Friedrickshall.” 
—Professor Aitken, F.R.S.—* According to Liebig, 
an aperient of surpassing richness.” — Lancet.—— 
* Agreeable, safe, and eflicacious.’"—British Medical 
Journal, 
HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Chemists. al | wine-glassful a dose. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 


ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 


Have been Manufactured only by them for more than | 


One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get ‘* JOHN 
BURGESS and SON's.” 


i O M F/LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





Schedule.) 


The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874, had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





The next Bonus will be declared to 31st December, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





y INAHAN’S WHISKY. 
K LL 


KINAHAN and CO. find that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great. They think it will be 
satisfactory to the Public to read the following EX- | 
TRACTS of the ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky, from | 
the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL HAssALL:— 

“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 aT. TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and co. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use aud exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 8 80 many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W. D.and H. O. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, iu addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 


RUPTURES. —BY ROY: AL LETTERS PATENT. 

y JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

2 bay is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee] 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting ert is supplied by the MOU-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to Joan White, 
Post-office, or 


é WwW PATENT. " 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 


NHORTNESS of BREATH and 
COUGHS.—Letter received :—* October 2, 1876. 

I bave been in the habit of using Dr. Locock’'s Pul- 
monic Wafers for upwards of 35 years, and have de- 
rived more benefit from them than from any other 
medicine, and I strongly recommend them to any one 
| troubled with shortness of breath or cough.—J AMES 
Kemp, Great Wakering, Essex.” In Asthma, Con- 
| sumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, 
| and all Hysterical and Nervous Complaints they give 
instant relief. Sold by all Druggists at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 





























| 4s 6d, and 11s per box. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
—Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. OHATTERTON, 
—Every Evening at 7, THAT BEAUTIFUL BICEPS. 
| At 7.45, RICHARD III. Mr. Barry Sullivan, Messrs, 
| H. Sinclair. J. F. Cathcart, O. Vandenhoff, H. Russell, 
| F. Tyars, H. M. Clifford, Douglas, H. Evans, G. R. Ire- 
land, Percy Bell, C. H. Fenton, James Johnstone, R. 
| Dolman, B. Johnson, Master Grattan; Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin, Madame Fanny Huddart, Misses Edith 
| Stuart and Grattan. THE STORM FIEND. Prices 
from 6d to £44s. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’ S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Oocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 














RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil,”"—/ ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘“‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


EAL&SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
TENHAM-COURT ROAD. The 
only House in London exclu- 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- 











DING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. 
EAL & SON. 
EDSTEADS. 
EDDING. 


Fgaesoon FURNITURE. 





EAL & SON'S CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), containing 450 Llus- 
ay with prices, sent free 

ost on application to 
195, 196, Bae 198, Tor" ENHAM-COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS& OINTMENT. 
—Physical Strength.—For the proper develop- 
ment and nourishment of the human body it is essen- 
tial that the functions of the stomach, liver, kidneys, 
and bowels be performed with order and regularity. 
Holloway's remedies readily ensure both these condi- 
tions. The powers of the stomach are greatly augmented 
and good gastric juice secreted in abundance, when 
this Ointment is diligently rubbed twice a day over the 
pit of the stomach. The Pills and Ointment enabieit to 
extract all the food's nutritive matter,and to thoroughly 
digest most articles of food. In the most advanced 
cases of dyspepsia the salutary power possessed by 
these medicaments is most remarkable, and will fully 
aoe the patient's hopes and the expectations of his 
friends. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. By E. A. Freemai 


ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN Japan. By Sir CO. Ww. Dilke, M.P. 


WILLIAM GopwIn. By Leslie Stephen. 
MORMONISM FROM A MO! 

MODERN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By H. H 

THE AMERICAN CENTENARY. By Horace White 
ENGLAND AND TURKEY. By Richard Congreve. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 rice. 


RMON POINT OF a. By Sir D. Wedderburn. 
‘tatham. 





AN CONSIDERED SOCIAL 


Social and Moral Topics, 
London : LONGMANS and 


Second Edition, enlarged, in fca) TE 8vo, price 28 

Y and MORALLY : a 
Review of Various Opinions, Ancient and Modern, on the most Interesting 
By GrorGsr SPARKES, late Madras Civil Service. 





ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of “ENGLISH, for both 
Revised Editions. 


Primary and Higher Schools. 

FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR .,., ove ove 
KEY, with Additional Exercises .,, ove ove 
HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR ooo 
COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR eee 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC ... 

London : LON@MANS and Co. 


THEODORE 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
On October 12, demy 8yo, 18s. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


MARTIN. 
WITH PORTRAITS. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





woe ete wwe 1/4 
ove oe - 1/9 
ose ove ove 2/6 
one oe oe 3/6 

one oe 4/0 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “SIX MONTHS HENCE.” 


VERMATCHED. 38 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Six Months Hence, 


Square. 


” “Behind the Veil,” 
London: F. W. J. BAKER, Percy Chambers, 174 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 


By the Author of 





i LIBRARY, at St. James’s Square, London. 


unded 1841. 
PaTRON—H. RH. “the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


open from Ten to half-past Six. 





To be completed in about Eight Sixpenny Parts. 
Parts I., II., and IIL now ready, postage 14d. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD : 


BEING 


FORTY YEARS AND UPWARDS OF POLITICAL LIFE, 
FROM BRADENHAM HOUSE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


TO BULGARIA, 





GOUBAUD and SON, 39 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








HE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. V., will be published on Saturday, 
October 14, price 6s. 
CONTENTS, 


1, THs Oprum TRADE WITH CHINA. 
2. LITURGICAL REVISION. 


3. ALEXANDER LyYcCURGOS, ARCHBISHOP OF THE 
CYCLADES. 

4. THE MONASTERIES AND RELIGIOUS HOUSES OF 
DEVONSHIRE. 


5. FRANCE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

6. PAROCHIAL MISSIONS. 

7. MONTENEGRO. 

8. INCRRASE OF THE EpIscopATs. SHORT NOTICES. 
SPOTTISWOOBE and Co., New Street Square, London ; 

to whom Annual Subscriptions and Books for Review 

are requested to be sent. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Oross, London. —Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
snoes effected in 8 GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
G 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD 


UARDIAN mrIRE and LIFE 


FFICE. 
Lombard = London, E.O. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS 
Chairman—G. J. SHAW LeFevre, Esq., M.P. 

Deputy-Chairman — RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq.| Rt. Hon.JohnG, Hubbard, 
Hy. Fonham-Carter, Esq. | M.P. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. umont W. Lubbock, 
Sir W. RB. Farquhar, rt. | Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. [John B. Martin, Esq. 
James Good:on, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,| John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

MP. Henry bea Esq. 

Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 

Share Cay ital at present paid up & invested £1,000,000 
Total Funds, about . 8,000,000 
Total Annual Income upwards of .......+« « 400,000 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before October 14. 


OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY . — COMPANY 
Uimite 
Chief Offices—34 ae STREET, LONDON. 

















DrRecTORS. 
Chairman—MATTHEW HuTToN CHAYTOR, Esq., Chair- 
man of National Discount Company, and of Alliance 


Bank. 

The Hon. Edward Roden Bourke, 18 Finch Lane, E.O. 
(formerly on the Positive Board at Madras). 

John A. Bremner, Esq., Manchester. 

Frederick Campion, Esq , Frenches, Redhill, Surrey. 

William Augustus Olark, Esq., 10 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn. 

Charles Deacon, Esq., 8 Orsett Terrace, Hyde Park. 

John Grey, Erq., Junior Atheneum Club. iad 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. _ Bills and 
Money received on deposit. “For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 





med and CO.’S SOUPS. 





pamanven PROVISIONS, and 





WILLIAM PURDY, General M 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
‘j Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, S.W. 


Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


tained from 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Partici- 
pating class. 
Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 
For the Prospectus and Last Report of the Directors, 
“rPy as above, or to any of the Agents of the Company. 
* Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michael- 
mas should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


( ae MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as Coserea ass for 
DEATH AND INJURIE 
Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Parp-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FunD, £180,000. 
Annual! Income, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Le ad Stations, the Local 


Age 
64 CORNHILL, end ba REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fands, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 














Thomas Kemble, Esq., J.P., Runwell Hali,Chel d. 

Arthur Langdale, Esq., 1 York Gate, Regent's Park. 

William Henry Maturin, Esq., O.B., 5 Courtfleld 
Gardens, South Kensington. 





UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS. 

1. Absolute security to the Assured by the invest- 
ment of the Entire Net Premiums in Government 
Securities. 

2. Policies indisputable. 

3. No restriction upon travel or residence in any 
part of the world. 

4. Policies not wholly forfeited if payment of Pre- 
miums be discontinued, the holders’ rights being in 
proportion to Premiums paid. 

5. Assurers have the right of claiming at any time, 
either on loan or surrender, 40 per cent. of the 





Premiums paid. 


’ 
JOHN GOSNELL & Cl CO. 0S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
the breath, 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 





} 





ye and GAME PIES; also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PURILE SOUP, and _ other 





| ras for INVALIDS, 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


SECRETARY. 


Mo mine er Oo guage 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standa: 
Invented and Manufactured + “HENRY STONE, 


BANBURY. 
ld by all feteanen, but ask for STONE'S 


So 
— BOXE 
+, ~~ post free, 
re be seen and obtai 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIO REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDIOAL 
PROFESSION. 


Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 


By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 








d at 13 Cranb 
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Now ready, in 2 vols, demy 8vo, Maps and Illustrations, price 42s. 


MR. EUGENE SCHUYLER’S TURKISTAN. 


Notes of a Journey in Russian Turkistan, Kokand, Bukhara, and Kuldja. 





n “Incomparably the most valuable record of Central Asia which has yet been published in this country.” 
—Times, 

“ “This most accurate and interesting book wil] long remain the standard English work on Central Asia.” 
—Athenreum, 

“ His book will be of paramount interest to English readers.”—Standard. 

“ This is certainly one of the most masterly books of travel we have read.”—Nonconformist. 


“ The most important work published for many a day on the subject of Central-Asian affairs.”-—Scolsman. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER. 
NOW READY. PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


Mr. JOHN DANGERFIELD contributes to the NEW QUARTERLY for 
October a COMPLETE STORY; and the Author of “ Miss Molly,” a COM- 
PLETE NOVELETTE. 


Mr. W. O'CONNOR MORRIS contributes a Paper, entitled,“ MILITARY 
LESSONS of the WAR of 1870.” 


Mr. E. B. DE FONBLANQUE, Author of “ The Life of General Burgoyne,” 
has a Contribution, entitled, “* CASPAR HAUSER,an UNSOLVED RIDDLE ;” 
and Mr. MORTIMER COLLINS is the author of an Article upon ARIS- 
TOPHANES. 


Mr. PERCY FITZGERALD writes an Article upon“ The WORLD BEHIND 
the SCENES ;” and Mr. S. SIDNEY one upon “ FOUR-IN-HAND DRIVING 
as a FINE ART.” 


The EDITOR contributes the usual Quarterly Paper, entitled, “CURRENT 
LITERATURE and CURRENT CRITICISM.” 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


PARQUET FLOORING. 
HOWARD’S PATENT, 


FOR BORDERING ROOMS, FROM 2 FT. WIDE, és PER YARD. 
OF 


SOLID OAK, TEAK, WALNUT, AND MAHOGANY, 


AND 
POLISHED COMPLETE. 
CAN BE LAID BY ANY MECHANIC. 


26 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 























FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED '- KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





Fourth Edition, post free, Is. Just published, price 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. fag ecg in 1876; an Introductory 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of I" Address at the School of Medicine, Owens 
ry. this Disease. By RoBerT Watts, M.D., | College. By Professor J. E. MORGAN, M.D., M.A. (Oxon.) 
4 &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish J. E. CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
quare, London. 





London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. OWN HOUSES at HOME and 

IVISECTION. — SPEECH in the | A , ABROAD See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 

(4d, or by post 44d)—Also for Views of New Houses in 

BILL, 4 econo oor oe. fo sears ren Vienna—New Palace, Ofen—Street Architecture and 

interest in this important question should read this — a ond anaes — 

Speech. Price 2d, by post, 2)d.—M. WALBROOK, en Coe ae Crenewes nee 

Secretary, London Lats Viclnootion Society, 180 burg—Art, &c.—Office, 46 Catherine Street; and of all 
Brompton Road, S.W. New smen. 


RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, |Q UDDEN MOURNING— 

75 gs., 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 gs. Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 

Regent Street and Moorgate Street. enced Com one — ready to — to 

> an any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 

C RAMER’S PIANETTES » | when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 














ing require the immediate execution of mourning 

Regent Street and Moorgate Street. = They take with them a and A 

79a Te >rriza | linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 

= INDIAN PIANOFORTES, | to cat'trom the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 

45 gs. to 75 gs. at the same price as if purchased at the London 

a Regent Street and Moorgate Street. a B ere. | Warehouse, 4 oe Street. 

> TL ’ easonable estimates also given for household mourn- 

RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM | ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

of HIRE, applicable to all large instruments— Jay's 

Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 





The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 





as BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Now ready, No. CXXV 
OCTOBER, price 6s, containing —~ il, te 
SECULAR CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 
DEAN HOOK ON THE ENGLISH REFORMATION, 
TAE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT, 
AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 
THE TURKS IN EUROPE, 
DANIEL DERONDA. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
pean: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Ww. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER, 1876. No. DCCXXXII. Price 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS. 
A RUN THROUGH KATHIAWAR—THE SCYTHIAN KAruis, 
) THE FRIEND OF THE HERO. 
A WoMAN-HaATeR. Part V. 
THE TwO CHANCELLORS: Prince Gortschakoff ang 
Prince Bismarck. 
NENUPHAR: a Fancy. 
Primavera. W. W.S. 
Country LIFE. 
A River Sone. J. B.S. 
THE MOBILISATION OF THE ARMY, AND NATIONAL 
DEFENCE. 
W. BLacKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
296. OCTOBER, will be published on SATUR- 
DAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS. 


BANCROFT'’S NATIVE Races OF NORTH AMERICA. 
SECRET CORRESPONDENCE ON MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 

Sie PHILip SIDNEY. 

Dr. SMITH'’S CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

DANIEL DERONDA. 

MORALITY WITHOUT METAPHYSIC. 

THE D&PRECIATION OF SILVER. 

BOSNIA AND BULGARIA. 

London: LONGMANS and Co, Edinburgh: A. and. 
BLACK. 


Now ready, price 1s. 
HE CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST, 


PAH rm go90 








PONMMS owe 





, CONTENTS. 

1. PHILO AND CHRISTIANITY. Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 

2. CHRISTIANITY AND NATURAL Law. Rev. George 
Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

3. AUTHORITY AND PRIVATE JUDGMENT. Rev. Ds. 
Littledale. 

4. Mr. JuKes'’s DEFENCE OF UNIVERSALISM. Rev. H. 
N. Oxenham. 

5. THE ACTUAL UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM. Johr 
Charles Earle, B.A. 

6. THE “Episcopal” CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. Rev. 
Thomas J. Ball. 

7. JESUS 18 THE OHRIST, OR ELSE——? Editor. 

WILLIAMS and NorGArs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 202. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
BER. With Illustrations by GeorGs DU 
MAUBIER and FRANK DICKSER. 


CONTENTS. 

CariTi. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 13. The Young 
People. 14. The Old People. 15. Roger. 

Str RICHARD STEELE. 

WHEN THE SEA WAS YOUNG. 

BUSHMAN FOLK-LORE. 

THE MARCHIONESS OF VERNEUIL. 

IPHITION. 

AMONG THE HEATHER. 

THe D£aATH-STONE: ao Lyric Drama from the 
Japanese. 

AcROSSs THE PEAT-FIELDS. (With an Illustration.) 
Part I.—Chap. 1. Old MSS. 2. Black Canals and 
Yellow Pumpkins. 3. An Inventory. 4. Made- 
moiselle Pauline's Mar’ e Portion. 5. Made- 
ng Pauline’s intended Husband. 6. Madame 

my. 

London: SmrrH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


H E ARGONAU F. 
Edited by GeOrGE GLADSTONE, F_.B.G.S. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, — Sixpence:— 
THE CHRISTIAN HomE.—lI. By Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 








Tue HOLY GRAIL AND THE GLASTONBURY LEGEND.— 
Il. By Mrs. Andrew Crosse. 
BAAL AND MAMMON. By A. W. W. Dale. 
TURKISH TRAITS. By J. H. Lamprey. 
LEAVES FROM A TOURIST’S NOTE-BOOK.—I. By John 
Ryley Robinson, LL.D. 
WAGER OF BATTLE. By Wm. Andrews, F.R. Hist. Soc. 
WARRENNE'S TRUST. Chaps. 11 to 14. By Wade 
Robinson. 
REPORTS ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE—CHEMISTBY. 
By S. P. Thompson, B.A., B.Sc. 
THE STATE OF EASTERN EUROPE. 
REVIEWS, EDUCATIONAL NOTES, CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. Edited by CHARLES Bearp, B.A. Price 2s 6d. 
Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
OCTOBER, 1876. 
THE RELIGION OF SHAKSPEARE. By E. R. Russell. 
ON THE NATURE AND D&VELOPMENT OF MONO- 
THEISM IN ISRAEL. By W. Sanday, M.A. 
THE RANGE OF OHRISTIAN F&LLOWSHIP. By G. W. 
Cox, M.A. 
. LORD AMBERLE®W'S ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
By C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 
BERNARDINO OCHINO. By Alx. Gordon, M.A. 
MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 
NorTicus OF Books. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


NSA mB wo om 





EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIO SALINE in Preventing and C :ring Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
] and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chamists. 
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10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, October 7, 1876. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SYRIA and EGYPT UNDER the LAST 


VE SULTANS of TURKEY; being the Experiences during Fifty Years of 
HA Consul-General BARKER. With Explanatory Remarks to > ——- 
vols. 8vo, 


Day by his Son, Epwarp B. B. BARKER, Her Majesty's Consul. 
with Portraits. 


A NARRATIVE of TRAVEL and SPORT 


in BURMAH, SIAM, and the MALAY PENINSULA. By JOHN BRADLEY. 


Large post 8vo, 12s. 


TO the DESERT and BACK; 


in Spain, the —o States, Italy, &c., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH H. Turton. 
Large port 8vo, 1 


The REAL and the IDEAL, the BEAUTIFUL 


and the TRUE; or, Art in the Nineteenth Century. A Plain Treatise for 
a New and Startling Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. 


Plain People, containing 


By a Rustic RUSKIN. 2s 6d. [This day. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—The New Story by. the popular Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” 


“ St. Simon's Niece,” &c. 
MADAME; a Novel. 


Brneprict, Author ot “Mies Dorothy's Charge,” 
Second Edition, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay 


WILLOUGHBY. 83 vols., 31s 6d. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. 


By Coutts NELson. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


FRANK AMOR. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The DAYS of his VANITY. By Sydney 


GRUNDY. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“ This is beyond doubt a clever, well-constructed, and powerfully-written novel.” 
— Scotsman, 


MARTIN LAWS. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
ST. NICHOLAS’ EVE; and other Tales. 


Mary ©. ROWSELL. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. 


By BEATRICE A. JoURDAN, Author of “‘ The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman.” 
Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


For TWO YEARS. By “ Vectis.” Crown 8vo, 
7s 6a. 


“St. Simon's Niece,” &c. 


By 


MARJORY’S FAITH. By Florence Harding. 


Crown 8vo, 78 ti. 


ROSIE and HUGH; or, Lost and Found: a 


Tale for Boys and Girls. By HELEN C. NAsH. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 


BREAD UPON the WATERS: a Bovel. By 


Manziz J. Hypg. Orown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen's 
Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman’s 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 
ae by 


Distillery, 











RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, su 


or, Travels 


By Frank Lee 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SONS 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM: an Account 


of some of the He oy Difficalties encountered in its Exploration, and the 
Results obtained. With a Narrative of an Expedition ren h the Jordan 
p am J and a Visit to the Samaritans. By CHARLES WARREN, 
ours f Royal Engineers, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. O.E., late in charge of 
the Explorations in the Holy Land. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor DuNcKER. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. In demy 8vo. ’ 


Til. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of HONORE de 


BALZAC, With a Memoir by his Sister, Madame de SuRVILLE. 2 vols. 


Iv. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND; a Tale of the Good 


Old Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief Heke, 
— by an Old Pakeha Maori. With a Preface by the Earl of Pemexoxs. In 
lemy 8vo. 


LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. Edited by RicHarRD HenGist Horns, Author of “Orion.” In 
2 vole. crown 8yo, 21s. 


MEMORIALS of the SOUTH-SAXON SEE 


and CATHEDRAL of CHICHESTER. From Original Sources. By the Rev. 
W. R. W. STepHens, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of “The Life and 
Times of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. In demy 8vo, with Eight Illustrations. 


PICTURESQUE HOLLAND: a Journey in 


= yg of Friesland, Groningev, Overyssel, Guelderland, Limbourg, 
&c. By Henri Havarp, Author of “ The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” te 
Susi 80, with Ten LJlustrations, 16s. 


SERMONS. By the late Walter Farquhar 


Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Edited by the Rev. WALTER Hook, Rector 
of Porlock. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 





CONTENTS. 

The Peculiar of the Ordinances. 

Church ef England, i: out Baptismal Offices. 

of its Connection wi firmation 
Catholicism of the Anglican tab. rl Euc 
Hear the 9 Visitation of the Sick. 
A Call to Uni Ordination Offices. 
The Charch of t the Establishment. Mutual Forbearance. 
She Loved Much. Take Heed What Ye ~ a 
The Hem of his Garment. Novelties of 
Tradition. Perils of Idolatry. 
Contending for the Truth. Mariolatry. 
Authority of the Church. Invocation of Saints. 
Our Holy and Beautiful House. Auricular Confession. 
I Magnify Mine Office. 


Tx. 


MOTHERS, WIVES, and DAUGHTERS. 


By Lady Hensent, Author of * Three Phases of Christian Faith,” “ Impres- 
sions of Spain,” &c. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. Gainsborough, 


aes, Wheatley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Flaxman, Girtin, Crome, 
Cotman, Turner (in “ Liber Studiorum™), Peter de Wint, George Mason, 
Frederick Walker. By FREDBRICK WEDMORE. In crown 8yo. 


xL 


The WITCHES’ FROLIC, and the BAGMAN’S 


DOG. By THomAsS INGOLDSBY. Illustrated by an entirely New Art by Jane 
Cook, Author of “ The Sculptor Caught Napping.” In large 4to, 2Is. 


xi. 


An UNREQUITED LOVE. An Episode in 


the Life of Beethoven. From the German of Dr. NOHL. Tn demy 8yo, . 


xL 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. The Twelfth Volume, containing the Index to the preced- 


ing Eleven Volumes. In demy 8vo. 
As only a limited number of this volume will be printed, intending ys 
their 


are asked, to be certain of securing their copies, to order the book 
booksellers in advance. 


xiv. 


WITHIN the ARCTIC CIRCLE. A Record 


of Travel in Norway and Lapland. By S. H. Kent. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 





all Wine Merchants, or direct,on prepayment, by TF. GRAN 
dstone. free in England. aon 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The COMPLETE ATLAS of 
ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPBY; con- 
taining 230 Coloured Modern, Classical, and 
Celestial Maps, with Plans of Cities. 2 vols, 
—— £10; or in 1 vol. half-russia, 

Ss. 


London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


The GENERAL ATLAS; being 


the same as the above, without the Plans of 


SOCIETY FOR THE Cities. 174 Coloured Maps. £7 7s, half-bound 


DIFFUSION OF ee tiie, 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. | THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0, 








TLASES and MAPS, | 


The ATLAS of MODERN. GEO- 
GRAPHY; containing 150 beautifully Coloured 


SOCIETY FOR THE | Maps, being all the Modern Maps in the Series. 


DIFFUSION OF 


Half-morocco, £5 5s. 
*,* This is a magnificent Atlas, at a very low 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. | price; less than 9d for each Map. 


Lond 


on: 
| THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 





The FAMILY ATLAS: a Selec- 


tion of 80 Coloured Maps, from the Useful 
Knowledge Society's Series, containing the 
Recent Discoveries, &c., with the novel feature 
of a Thumb Index on the Front Edge. Half- 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. | Morocco £3 33, 


London: 
| THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.O. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The CYCLOPZDIAN ATLAS 
of GENERAL MAPS ; or, Newspaper Reader's 
Companion. Containing 39 Coloured Maps, 
selected from the Series, strongly half-bound, 


21s. 
*,* This forms a Companion Atlas to the 


“National,” “English,” “ Chambers’s,” and 
other Cyclopeedias. 


London 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The HARROW ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. New Edition. Con- 
taining 30 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches. With 
Index to the Principal Places. Price 12s 6d, 
strongly bound in cloth. 


London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0. 





——— and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS 
of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Oontaining 14 
Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches. With Index to 
the — Places. Price 7s, strongly bound 
in cloth. 


London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





soo and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





The HARROW ATLAS of CLASSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. Containing 23 Coloured 
Maps, 17 by 14 inches. With Index. Price 
12s 6d, strongly bound in cloth. 


London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS 
of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, containing 11 
Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches, with Index, 
price 7s, strongly bound in cloth. 


London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





The UNIVERSITY ATLAS of 
CLASSICAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
containing 53 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches, 
with valuable consulting Indices, price £1 11s 6d, 
half-morocco, gilt edges. 


London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





so and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE | 
DIFFUSION OF | 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. | 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSI- 
CAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing 
25 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches, with Index, 
price 12s 64d, strongly bound in cloth. 

London : 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF — 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


STANFORD’S TRAVELLING. 


ROAD and RAILWAY MAPS,—Scale, 12 miles 
to the inch,—viz.:— 
ENGLAND and WALES.—In Case, 10s 6d; 
or on Roller, varnished, to hang up, price 15s, 
SCOTLAND or IRELAND.—Each, in Case, 
4s 6d; or on Roller, varnished, 9s. 


*_* The above are very beautifully executed Maps. 


*In ordering, care should be taken to quote the 
full titles. 


London: | 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0. | 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES; with all the Railways, 
according to the most Recent Researches. By 
Sir RopDERICK J. MURCHISON, D.C.L.,&c. Fourth 
Edition. Size, 18 inches by 14. Scale, 28 miles 
to aninch. Price, on One Sheet, 5s, beautifully 
Coloured; or mounted in Case, 7s. 


London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





Any of the MAPS in the cheap, 
excellent, and valuable Series, designed by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
may be had separately, price 6d each plain, or 
9d coloured; or folded in Case for Tourists 
or Emigrants, at slightly enhanced prices. 


London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.O. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 
In preparation, with Twenty Illustrations, price 1s. 


AN ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS STORY, 4 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” “ An Island Pearl,” &c., forming the 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE.” 

“He has few equals among living authors.”—Standard.—* More powerful, 
te be and tender than any since Dickens."—British Quarterly Review.“ Mr. 

‘arjeon possesses a strangs and rare power of touching men's hearts."—Lioyd's 
News.——* Mr. Farjeon’s writings, especially his Christmas tales, are, to our think- 
ing, the most perfect stories in our language."—Derby Mercury. 


In the Press.—Secret Societies, the Omladini, &c. 

SECRET SOCIETIES of EUROPEAN REVOLUTION. By 
THOMAS Frost, Author of “ The Wicked Lord Lyttelton,” &c. In 2 vols, 

2 vols. demy 8vo, 900 pages, 35 Full-page Illustrations, 300 Illustrations in the Text. 

BERLIN UNDER the NEW EMPIRE: its Institutions, 
Inhabitants, Industry, Monuments, Manners, Amusements, Misery, and Crime, 
By HENRY VIZETELLY, Author of “The Story of the Diamond Necklace,” &¢, 

The ANNALS of St. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, 
Edited by the Rey. Joun Epmunp Cox, D.D. (of All Souls’ College, Oxford), 
Vicar in Charge. In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with several Lilustrations, &. 

The EAST; being a Narrative of Personal Impressions of a 
Tour in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. By WILLIAM YOUNG MaRTIn. In 1 yol, 
crown 8vo. 

On the TRACK of the PILGRIM FATHERS. By J. Ewnme 
Rircure, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &c. In1 vol. 


CURIOSITIES of TRAVELS, By Cuarues A. Winxins, In 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 

ESSAYS on some MODERN WORKS, chiefly Biographical, 
eet a F.S.S.,and of the Royal Historical Society. 2 vols. crown 

ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. By Miss Exxen O, Cuayrtoy, 


Author of ** Queens of Song,” &c.- 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. 


The LIFE of THOMAS, LORD LYTTELTON (known as 
“The Wicked Lord Lyttleton”), By THomAs Frost, Author of “The Old 
Showman,” “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s. 

VAGRANT VERSES, and a PLAY. By Gzorex Sravuyrox 
Bropig. with Illustrations by Wallas Mackay and the Author. 1 vol. cloth, 
gilt edges, price 5s. 

WILDFIRE : a Collection of Erratic Essays. By Cuarues J, 


DUNPHIE£. 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


VULGARIAN HORRORS: the Question of the West. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., &c. By H. RICHARD 
BELWARD. Price 6d. 

COLD SCRAPS made into DAINTY DISHES. By a Lapy- 


Hep. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6d. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED EINGDOM. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
HER FATHER’S NAME. By Frorenoe Marryart, Author 
of “‘ Fighting the Air,” “* Her Lord and Master,” &c. In 3 vols. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
The LEAGUER of LATHOM. By Wriuiam Harrison AIns- 
wortH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “Crichton,” &c. In 3 vols. 
ANEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of ‘‘ READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the Authors of “This 


Son of Vulcan,” &c. In 3 vols. Reprinted from the World. 


DID SHE LOVE HIM? By James Grant, Author of “The 


Romance of War,” “ Under the Red Dragon,” &c. In 3 vols, 


A WOMAN’S VICTORY. By Acnzs A. Marruanp, Author 


of “ Elsie: a Lowland Sketch,” In 3 vols. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn, Author of “ Lost 
Sir Massingberd,”“ Murphy's Master,” “ Found Dead,” “ Cecil's Tryst,” “A 
Woman's Vengeance,” * Walter's Word,” &. 3 vols. 

MAGGIE: a New Novel. By Faanx Barrert, Author of 


“Fantoccini.” In 3 vols. 
IN MANBURY CITY. By Davmw Sime. In 3 vols. 
|The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrerr, Author of 


“ By Still Waters,” “Occupations of a Retired Life,” &c. In 2 vols. 
“Will meet with extensive sympathy. A religious spirit permeates every 
| chapter.” —Athenwum.——“ Cannot fail to instruct and delight."—vourt Journal, 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owens Buacksurn, Author 
of “ Dean Swift's Ghost,” “ Philosopher Push,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This is a highly romantic story, full of action and thrilling situations.”—Queen. 
| —- One of the best noveis and most enticing books of the season.”—JMorning 
Post.——“ Well worth reading.” —Standard. 


FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. By Mrs. A. B. 
CuunkcuH, Author of “ Greymore,” “ Measure for Measure,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Ts a powerful story, which will awaken the liveliest emotions.”"—Court Journal. 
‘* Pleasant reading of the lightest description." —Standard. 


THEREBY HANGS a TALE. By Gzorcz Manvitie 
| FENN, Author of “Ship Ahoy,” “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘Has the merit of being readable throughout, and never dull.” —Standard.——_" Is 
a story that cannot fail to interest."—Court Journal. 


EUNICE: a New Novel, By Mrs. Junivs Potnoox, Author 
of ** Lissadel,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Ts full of interest, and will probably be run after by inveterate novel-readers.”"—= 
| Daily Telegraph.——** Eunice’ is a tragic story.”—Athenzum.——“ Is a story of 
siderable merit."—Court Journal. 


\PLAYING for LOVE. By Exzen O. Crayton, Author of 
| “ English Female Artists,” “Queens of Song,” &c. 3 vols. 

“It is not often that we have the privilege and advantage of meeting with so 
truly an excellent specimen of modern fiction as is presented in these volumes, 
and the moral pointed is one that cannot be too highly commended."—Bell's Weekly 


Messenger. 
| TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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“THE NEW NOVELS. 
Nora’s Love-Test. Mary 


Crcrm Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money.” 
« A book of thrilling interest."—€ourt Journal. 


ior Vandermere. By the 


=. of “Ursula’s Love-Story.” 3 vols. 
“A stirring tale...... The characters are most ably 


drawn.” —Court Journal. 


Effie Maxwell. By. Agnes Smith, 
Author of “ Eastern Pi 3 vols. 
“A good and well- cosh carat "—Literary World. 


Griffith’s Double. By Mrs. Hoey. 


«A remarkably powerful novel.”— World. 


Azalea. By Cecil Clayton. 3 vols. 


“A pleasing and interesting novel.” —Graphic. 


Power's Partner. By May Byrne, 


Author of “Ingram Place.” 3 vols. [Next week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 





“ An admirable text -book.”"— Westminster Review. 


VTEBERWEG’S HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY, 
FROM THALES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Translated by GEORGE S. MORRIS, A.M. 
With Additions by the Translator ; by NOAH PORTER, 


D.D., a D., on English and American Philosophy ; and 
y V. BOTTA, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 


Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDLZVAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 18s. 
Vol. II. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 21s. 


“Ueberweg's ‘History of Philosophy’ is exactly 
what English-speaking students want.”"—Zraminer. 


London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





Fourth Edition, now ready, price 12s. 

THE SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN OF THE 
BIBLE INFERRED FROM ITSELF. 
By HENRY ROGERS, 

Author of “The Eclipse of Faith,” &c. 


“This argument is re ursued with great ability in this 
excellent work. Mr. Rogers is a philosophieal writer 
of very high merit, as is well known to the readers of 
this Review." —Edinburgh Review. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled, 10s 6d. 


HE VOCABULARY of PHILO- 
SOPHY; Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical. For 
the Use of Students. By WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D., late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Edited 
by Henry CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. 


anos: a Memoir. By Ex.rorr 
GRAEME. With an Introductory Essay by Dr. 





FERDINAND HILueEr, of Cologne, and Portrait. New 
Edition, revised and slightly enlarged. 

“We can, without reservation, recommend it as the 
most trustworthy and the pleasantest memoir of 
hoven published in England.”—Odserver. 

* This delightful little book, —concise, sympathetic, 
judicious.”—Manchester Examiner. 

London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 





w ready, 6d.; by post, 7d. 
URKEY” and INDIA; or, our Indian 
Moslems. A Question of the Present Crisis. By 
8. (an Indian Civil Officer). 
aes Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers 


LORD WAVENEY on the TURKISH QUESTION. 
Now ready, price 6d, by post 7d. 
i oO 8 © DT &@ BB. 
By Lord WAVENEY. 
London: WILLIAM Ruwweway, Piccadilly; and all 
Booksellers. 


Just published, price 1s. 

HAT the TURKS ARE, and 

HOW WE HAVE BEEN HELPING THEM: 

Speech of the Duke of Argyll in the City Hall, Glasgow, 

- tember 19, 1876. Revised and Corrected, and with 
reface by his Grace. 

. JAMES MACLEHOSE. London: MACMILLAN 
and Co. and RinGways, 


Fifth Edition, revised ; 29th, 30th, 31st, 


ee 34th Thousand. 
USINESS. By J. Piatr. Smoky, 


MARSHALL, and Co.; SMITH and Son's Book. 














32nd, 33rd, 


Stalls; or the Author, at No. 77 St. Martin's Lane, W.0O. 
208 pages, 1s; post free, 1s 24. Contents:—Health— 
Education — Observation — Industry—Perseverance— 
Arrangement—Punctuality—Calculation—Prudence— 
Tact—Truthfulness—Integrity—Money, and What to 


Now ready, in crown &vo, clotli, price 2s. 


ENGLISH SPELLINGS & SPELLING RULES: 


BEING AN ATTEMPT 


TO SYSTEMATISE THE CHIEF DIFFICULTIES OF ENGLISH 
ORTHOGRAPHY ; 
TO 


WHICH I8 ADDED, 


DICTATION EXERCISES AND RULES FOR THE SYLLABICATION OF 


WORDS. 
DESIGNED FOR GENERAL USE, AND FOR SOHOOLS. 





Forming PART I. of the HANDY ENGLISH WORD-BOOK. 





By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH, 


Author of “ The Etymological and Prcnouncing Dictionary of the English Language,” “ The School 
Etymological Dictionary and Word-Book,” &c. 





“Mr. Stormonth has contrived to include in it a great mass of informat 
system of syllabication, which appears to possess considerable advantage over the wisi method, ote Prmak 
a scientific point of view and in regard to convenience."—Scotsman. 








»*, A specimen copy of the above will be sent, post free, by the Publisher, to any Principal 
or Teacher of a School, on receipt of half the price in postage stamps, up till December Ist only. 


The DICTIONARY of ENGLISH INFLECTED WORDS, forming Part Il. of 
“The HANDY ENGLISH WORD-BOOK,” will be ready Shortly. 





WILLIAM P. NIMMO, Publisher. 
London, 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND; and EDINBURGH. 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 








THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


The following LISTS and CATALOGUES, Revised for the New Season, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be aie postage free, on application. 


A NEW and completely RE VISED EDITION of MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing the Names of more than Eight Hundred 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons in Circulation at the Library, with 
Terms of Subscription, and other Particulars, 


2. 
A REVISED CATALOGUE of the BOOKS ADDED to the 
LIBRARY from October, 1873, to the present time. 


3. 


A LIST of some of the principal FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


4, 

A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library, for 
Sale at greatly reduced Prices. This Catalogue contains an unusually large 
Selection of Popular Works in History, Geography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially commended 
to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other 
large Purchasers of Modern Books. 


5. 
An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE, consisting chiefly of the 


' Works of Popular Authors, strongly rebound for Circulation in Literary Institu- 
tions and Public Libraries. 


A CATALOGUE of WORKS S of the BEST AUTHORS, 


in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-room 
Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may also be obtained, with the Jeast possible 
delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 





Do with it. 





CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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HENRY S. KING & CO.’S LIST. 


—— =—— = 


BOOKS NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY: his LETTERS, and MEMORIES of his LIFE, 


Edited by his Wife. With Steel-engraved Portraits, and numerous Ilustrations on Wood, and Fac-simile of his Hand-writing. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 


The CANON of the BIBLE; its FORMATION, HISTORY, and FLUCTUATIONS, 


By the Rev. SAMUEL Davipson, D.D. of Halle and LL.D., Author of a New Translation of the New Testament. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


This is a comprehensive survey of all that concerns the formation and history of the Bible Canon, involving the treatment of such questions as the Inspiration 
Authenticity, Authority, and Age of the Scriptures. The author has availed himself of the processes and results of recent criticism, and has dealt with the subject in 


@ purely scientific, impartial, and critical spirit. 


A PHILOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK and LATIN for STUDENTS. Translated 


and Adapted from the German of FERDINAND Baur, Dr.Ph., Professor in Maulbronn, by O. KgGAN PAvuL, M.A. Oxon. ; and the Rev. E. D. Strong, M.A., late 
Fellow at King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. Crown 8vo, cloth, price és. 


A VISIT to GERMAN SCHOOLS. Elementary Schools in Germany; Notes of a 


Professional Tour to Inspect some of the Kindergartens, Primary Schools, Public Girls’ Schools, and Schools for Technical Instruction in Hamburg, Berlin, 
Dresden, Weimar, Gotha Eisenach, in the Autumn of 1874. With Critical Discussions of the General Principles and Practice of Kindergarten, and other 
Sch in El t Educati By JosgPH PAYNE, late Professor of Education to the College of Preceptors, London, Member of the Council of the 


n y 
Philological Society, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


On the INFLUENCE of FIRE-ARMS upon TACTICS: Historical and Critica] 


Investigations. By an Officer of Superior Rank (in the German Army). Translated by Captain E.H. WICKHAM, R.A. Demy 8vo. 


RAYS from the SOUTHERN CROSS: Poems. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by 


the Rey. P. WALsH. ByI.D.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


ST. MALO’S QUEST, and other Poems. By John Adams, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s; 
POEMS. By Dr. J. Todhunter. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


NEW BOOKS JUST OUT AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
The RACES of MAN and their GEOGRAPHICAL | The LIFE of JOHN LOCKE. By H. R. Fox-Bourne. 2 


DISTRIBUTION. From the German of OsCAR PESCHEL. Large crown 8vo, vols. square post 8vo, cloth, price 23s. 

cloth, price 9s. “The life now presented to us is just what is required." —Standard. 

This work discusses man's place in Creation, his origin, and antiquity. “ A picture of the mind and total career of Locke which possesses a deep interest 
The physical and linguistic characteristics of the race are discussed, with the | for all who are worthy to contemplate its greatness."—Daily News. 


industrial, social, and religious phases of development. The latter part of the work 

contains an exhaustive description of the Races of Man. COMMODORE J. G. GOODENOUGH, R.N., C.B., 0.M.G. 
Journals of, during his last Command as Senior Officer on the Australian 

INDUSTRIAL NNCILIATION. By Henry Crompton. Station, 1873-1875. Edited, with » Memoir, by his Wipow. With 

US co 0 ¥ P Woodcuts, and Steel-engraved Portrait. Square post 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 








Feap. 8yo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 

This work points out the advantages and disadvantages of the different systems acum peewee oh nA oe = my her duty tenderly and bravely in editing 
€ ae and ema = one an account of the develupment of the | “ adanmerebeies wes Te siaeiiidetite th totaal 
telatons between employers and employed. , 5 — . 

_ ab ‘* A true Christian hero in every sense of the phrase." —Globe. 
The THEORY of SOUND in its RELATION to MUSIC. 
By Professor PretRO BLASERNA, of the Royal University of Rome. With The VICAR of MORWENSTOW (the Rev. R. S. Hawker). 
pumerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. By = _—. 8. yore ie a Portrait. New and thoroughly 
Volume XXII. of the International Scientific Series. ae ey Seay arty een nee ; 
ian Le ee ee “ Shows us the Vicar in all his kindliness and eccentricity."—Saturday Review. 


° “ Furnishes a fine delineation of a man of considerable powers of mind and of 
The CRIMEA and TRANSCAUCASIA: Narrative of a singular originality of character.”—Standard. 4 
amen = — Lg Bange, _, in the a oe —, 
wety, Imeritia, Letchgoumm, Swannety, an ingrelia. By J. BUCHAN 

Te.rer, F.R.G.S.,Commander, R.N. 2 vols. medium 8yo, cloth, price 36s. JAMES the SECOND and the Duke of BERWICK. By 

“ Very instructive......replete with valuable matter in great variety."—Times. Lieutenant-Colonel C. TOWNSHEND WILSON. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 128 6d. 
“ Very interesting, and contains some valuable information.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ We can warmly recommend Colonel Wilson's interesting work."—Standard. 
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